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PREFACE 


HIS book is not intended to be a complete syntax of New 

Testament Greek ; its aim is to present the main features of that 
subject for the benefit of students in Theological Colleges and of those 
who take up the study of Greek towards the end of their school life, or 
after they have left school, chiefly with a view to reading the New 
“Testament. 

It is founded wholly on the Greek of the New Testament, but it is 
hoped that it may be useful to those who expect to read a little 
Classical Greek as well. It seems to the writer that those who do not 
begin to learn Greek early, and who do not expect to make a thorough 
study of the Classical authors, may best begin the study of the 
language with the New Testament. The style of the writers of the 
Gospels and the Acts is very simple, and may generally be translated 
straight into English, while the style even of such a simple Classical 
author as Xenophon needs considerable adaptation. Moreover the 
vocabulary of such books as the Gospel and Epistles of St John is so 
limited that the student is not burdened at the beginning of his 
course with a long, and daily increasing, list of new words. Most of 
the words which he meets with are easily learnt from their frequent 
repetition, 

Care has been taken to indicate all deviations from Classical usage, 
pnd occasional notes have been added on usages which are confined 
to, but common in Classical Greek. 

Some of the rules are illustrated by Latin! as well as by Greek 
examples. The student probably has some knowledge of Latin, and it 
is believed that these examples will help him to remember the Greek 
rules either as parallels or contrasts. 

The section on English Grammar covers, as far as possible, the 
ground which is common to English, Latin, and Greek Grammar. 

Everything in it should be known by those who take up the study 
of any language, other than their own, before they begin that study. 

1 The Latin quotations are generally taken from the Vulgate: but in 
a few instances the version of Beza published by the Bible Society has been 
used instead. 
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It is hoped that this preliminary section, if it does not convey any 
fresh information to the student, may at least serve to remind him 
of what he knows already, and to indicate those points of English 
Grammar which must be thoroughly understood by anyone who wishes 
to study Greek or Latin to any profit. 

The chapter on Prepositions is placed at the beginning of the 
second part of the book because Prepositions are of such frequent 
occurrence, and an exact acquaintance with their meaning is of such 
importance to correct translation, that it is well to master them 
thoroughly as soon as possible. 

For further study Burton’s Moods and Tenses of New Testament 
Greek published by T. and T. Clark is strongly recommended. 

The author wishes to express his thanks to his friend the Rev. 
W. L. Walter, late Vice-Principal of St Aidan’s College, Birkenhead, 
for much valuable help, and also to the Rev. Professor Moulton for 
some kind assistance in the final revision of the book. 


Before beginning this book the student is expected to be familiar 
with the declensions of the Nouns, Pronouns, and Adjectives commonly 
given in elementary Greek Grammars, with the conjugation of the verb 
λύω both active and passive, and with the present and second aorist 
tenses of the verbs in μι. 

Huddilston’s Lssentials of New Testament Greek, published by 
Macmillan (American branch), gives just what is needed. 


The principal books which have been consulted in the preparation 
of this work are Professor Goodwin’s Greek Grammar, Dr Blass’ 
Grammar of New Testament Greek (both published by Macmillan), 
Professor J. H. Moulton’s Prolegomena, Professor Burton’s Moods and 
Tenses of New Testament Greek (both published by T. and T. Clark), 
the Rev. E. A. Abbott’s How to Parse, and Parts of Speech (published 
by Seeley), and the Parallel Grammar Series (published by Son- 
nenschein). 

To the authors of all these books the writer wishes to express 
himself deeply indebted. 

Corrections and suggestions will be thankfully acknowledged. 


H. P. V. N. 
175, Stockport Roap, 
MancHEsteEr. 
January, 1912. 
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GLOSSARY OF GRAMMATICAL TERMS 


ANACOLUTHON (4d, negative, and ἀκολουθέω, I follow). A break in the 
construction of a sentence, where a clause is left unfinished, and 
one of a new construction begun. Very common in the Epistles 
of St Paul. 

ANALYSIS (ἀνά, back, and Ave, I loose), A loosing or division of a 
sentence into its parts :—Subject, Predicate, etc. A language like 
English which makes its verb-forms with auxiliary verbs instead 
of with endings is said to be analytical. 

ANOMALY (d, negative, and νόμος, a law). A construction which does 
not conform to rule, 

ANTITHESIS (ἀντί, against: τίθημι, I place). Placing a word or clause 
over against another by way of contrast. 

APPOSITION (ad, to: pono, I place). When two nouns or a noun and a 
pronoun are placed together so that the second explains the 
meaning of the first more fully they are said to be in apposition. 
They must always be in the same case. 

Examples: I, your mother, call you. 
William the Conqueror died in 1087. 

ARCHAISM (ἀρχαῖος, ancient). An expression belonging to an ancient 
form of any language. 


CaRDINAL (cardo, a hinge). That on which anything hinges, that 
which is important. The name given to the more important 
forms of numeral adjectives, One, Two, Three, etc. from which the 
Ordinal numbers are formed, First, Second, etc. 


Case (casus, falling). The natne given to the various forms which 
nouns etc. assume in Latin and Greek. The Ancients regarded 
the Substantive form of the noun (the Nominative Case) as 
standing upright and the other forms as falling away from it. 
Hence the name Oblique Cases applied to the cases other than 
the nominative, and the term declension or falling away given to 
the list of these cases. 
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CoanatTE (con, together : xatus, born). Words derived from the same 
root, or even of the same meaning, are said to be cognate. 
Intransitive verbs may take a noun of cognate meaning after 
them which must not be confused with the object. 

Examples: He went his way. I have lived a long life. 

ComPLEMENT (compleo, 1 fill up). A word or phrase that fills up the 
meaning of a verb of incomplete predication such as the verb #o be. 
Example: He is a man to be thoroughly trusted. 


Consucation (con, together: jugo, I yoke). The name given to a 
number of verbs of generally similar inflections joined in one class. 

Consonant (con, together: sono, I sound). Letters that can only be 
sounded together with a vowel. 
Examples : B, C, D. 

CorRELATIVES. Words that mutually answer to one another. 
Examples : Where, there, When, then. 

DECLENSION : see Case. 

DipHtHoNG (δι, twice: φθόγγος, sound). Two vowel-sounds produced 
as one. 
Example : Caesar. 

Ex.ipsis. The omission of words in a sentence which can be under- 
stood from the context. 


EryMoLocy (ἔτυμος, true: λόγος, meaning). The science of the true or 
original meaning of words. 
All the Greek and Latin words placed in brackets in this 
glossary show the etymological meaning of the English words. 


EvurHony (εὖ, well: φωνή, sound). That which sounds well. Many of 
the varying forms of words are due to the fact that certain com- 
binations of letters were not easy to pronounce and so were 
modified for the sake of euphony. 


GERUND (gero, I carry on). A verbal noun which denotes the carrying 
on of the action of the verb. 
Examples : loving, fearing. 


Iviom (ἴδιος, private, peculiar). A mode of expression peculiar to a 
language. 

INFLECTION (inflecto, I bend). The bending or changing of a word 
from its simple form; see Case. 


GLOSSARY OF GRAMMATICAL TERMS xi 


METAPHOR (μετά, from one to another: φέρω, I carry). The trans- 
ference of a word properly referring to one set of objects to 
another set of objects. For example, when a ship is said to plough 
a furrow in the sea we are transferring language, which properly 
applies only to the land, to the sea, by metaphor. This use is 
exceedingly common. In dictionaries the abbreviations Metaph. 
Figurat. Transf. (i.e. by transference) and Trop. (Tropologice) 
are used to denote the metaphorical or extended meanings of the 
words, These are often the most important. 

MonosyLLABLE (μόνος, alone: συλλαβή, a syllable). A word of one 
syllable. 

OBLIQUE: see Case. 

ORDINAL (ordo, order). A numeral adjective which answers the question, 
In which order ?—Second, Third, etc. 

PARENTHESIS (παρά, beside: ἔνθεσις, insertion). A word, phrase, or 
sentence inserted in another sentence yet not grammatically 
connected with any word in it. 

Example: Ye were the servants of sin; but now—God be thanked 
—ye are so no more. 

PARTICIPLE (participo, I partake). A form of the verb which partakes 
of the nature both of a verb and of an adjective. 

PERIOD (περί, around : ὁδός, a way). (1) The full rounded path of a 
complex sentence. (2) A full stop. 

POLYSYLLABLE (πολύς, many: συλλαβή, syllable). A word of many 
syllables, generally three or more. 

Primary Tenses. The Present, Future, Future Perfect and Present 
Perfect tenses. 

SeconpaRy Tenses. The Past, Imperfect and Pluperfect tenses. 

SIMILE (sémilis, like). A sentence or clause expressing the likeness of 
one action to another. 

Example: Then like an arrow swift he flew 
Shot by an archer strong. 

SYLLABLE (σύν, together: λαβ-, take). A group of letters taken 
together to form one sound. 

Syntax (σύν, together: τάξις, arrangement). The science of arranging 
words to form sentences. 

Vows (Vocalis, having a voice). The letters which can be sounded 
by themselves: A, E, I, O, U. 


PART I 


1. PARTS OF SPEECH 


By parts of speech we mean the various classes under which all 
words used in speaking and writing may be arranged. 

The names of the parts of speech are as follows : 

Noun. Pronoun. Adjective. 

Verb. Adverb. ὃ 

Preposition. Conjunction. Interjection. 

The Article, definite and indefinite, is also sometimes classed as a 
separate part of speech, 

-----~ “A Noun is the name of anything (Latin nomen, name). 

Examples : John, boy, sweetness. 

A Pronoun is a word used instead of a noun (Latin pro, for: 
nomen, name). 

Examples: I, you, they, who, that. 

Aw ApJEcTIVE is a word joined to a noun to limit its application 
(Latin adjectum, a thing thrown to). 

Examples : Good, many. 

A VERB is a word by means of which we can make a statement, 
ask a question, or give a command about some person or thing. (Latin 
verbum, a word, so called as being the eect word in the sentence.) 

Examples : I run, we see. 

An ADVERB is a word joined to a verb, adjective or other adverb 
to qualify its meaning. 

Examples : Slowly, very, there. 

A ῬΒΕΡΟΒΙΤΙΟΝ is a word joined with, and ater always placed 
before a noun or a pronoun, so that the preposition with the noun or 
pronoun forms a phrase equivalent to an adjective or adverb. «(Latin 
praepositum, placed before.) 

Examples: At, with, by. 
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A Consunction is a word that joins together sentences, clauses or 
words (Latin conjungo, I join). 

Examples ; And, but, for. 

An INTERJECTION is a word thrown into a sentence to express a 
feeling of the mind (Latin interjicio, I throw in). 

Examples: Hallo, ha. 

The Definite Article The and the Indefinite Article A are always 
joined with nouns like adjectives. 


2. PARSING 


As this book is intended for older students it has not been thought 
necessary to adopt the method of deriving the reason for the names of 
the different parts of speech from examples. 

This is excellently done in a little book called How to tell the Parts 
of Speech, by the Rev. E. A. Abbott, published by Seeley, which the 
student who is altogether unacquainted with this subject is advised 


to get. 
A few rules and examples are however given which may be of 
assistance in determining the parts of speech. γέρε 


The first principle to be remembered is that no word should ever 
be parsed without careful reference to the function which it performs 
in the sentence where it occurs. 

In English many words having exactly the same form must be 
regarded as entirely different parts of speech, according to the place 
which they occupy in the sentence, and must be translated by wholly 
different words in Latin and Greek, according as their meaning varies. 

For example the word that may be (1) A demonstrative Pronoun. 
(2) A demonstrative Adjective. (3) A relative Pronoun. (4) A Con- 
junction. 

(1) That is the man. (2) Give me that book. (3) This is the book 
that I want. (4) He said that this was the book. (4) He came that 
he might find the book. 

Again, the word considering may be (1) A verbal noun. (2) A 
participle. 

(1) Considering is slow work. (2) He went away considering the 
matter. 

Many words may be nouns or verbs, according to the place which 
they occupy in the sentence. 
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Some such words are: Bite, fly, rose, scale and sign. 

Other words may be adjectives or nouns, ancl as: Bass last, stout, 
spring, kind. 

Other words may be adjectives or verbs, such as: Lean, clean, blunt, 
idle, free. 

Remembering then always to consider the word in connection with 
its sentence, the student should ask himself the following questions 
before parsing a word. They will help him to find out what part of 
speech it is. 

(1) Is it the name of anything ? 

Then it is a noun. 

(2) Can a noun which is mentioned or thought of before be 

substituted for the word without altering the meaning of the sentence? 
Then it is a pronoun. 

(3) Does it answer any of the questions: What kind? How many ? 
How much? Which? Whose? In what order? with regard to some 
noun ? ; 

Then it is an adjective. 

(4) Does it make a statement, ask a question, or give a command ? 
Then it is a verb. 

(5) Does it answer the questions How? When? Where? 
Then it is an adverb. 

Note. The words How? When? and Where? are themselves 
adverbs. 

(6) Does it stand before a noun or pronoun making with it a 
phrase which is equivalent to an adverb or adjective? 

Then it is a preposition. 

(Another test of a preposition is that it is a word which is not a 
verb but which can stand before Aim and them, but not before he or 
they.) 

(7) Does it join sentences, clauses or words? 

Then it is a conjunction. 


The words in the following sentence are parsed as an example. 
The man went quickly down the street and did not turn to his right hand 
or to his left. 
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THE 


MAN 
WENT 
QUICKLY 


DOWN 


THE 
STREET 


AND 
DID TURN 
NOT 


TO 
HIS 


RIGHT 
HAND 
OR 
TO 


HIS 
LEFT 





Limits the application of the word 
man. Tells us which man it was, 
i.e. some man already known. 


Is the name of something. 
Makes a statement about the man. 


Qualifies the verb went, tells us how 
he went. 

Stands before the noun séreet, making 
with it a phrase equivalent to an 
adverb because it qualifies the verb 
went, telling us where he went. 

See above. 

18 the name of something. 


Joins together two clauses. 
Makes a statement about the man. 


Qualifies the verb did turn because 
it tells us how he did turn, i.e. not 
at all. 

See down above. 

The noun man’s can be substituted 
for this. 

But it also qualifies the noun hand, 
telling whose hand it is. 


Qualifies the noun hand, telling us 
which hand it is. 
Is the name of something. 


Joins together the two clauses did 
not turn to his right hand and (did 
not turn) to his left. 

See above. 

See above. 

See above. 





Thereforeit is that 
kind of adjective 
to which the 
name Definite 
Article is given. 

Therefore it is a 
noun, 

Therefore it is a 
verb. 

Therefore it is an 
adverb. 

Therefore it is a 
preposition. 


Therefore it is a 
noun. 

Therefore it is a 
conjunction. 

Therefore it is a 
verb. 

Therefore it is an 
adverb. 


Therefore it is ὃ 
pronoun. 
Therefore it is an 
adjectiveas well. 
Such words are 
called Pronomi- 
nal adjectives. 
Therefore it is an 
adjective. 
Therefore it is a 
noun. 
Therefore it is a 
conjunction. 
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8. NOUNS 
There are four kinds of nouns : 


(1) Proper Nouns. A Proper noun is the name appropriated 
to any particular person, place or thing (Latin proprius, belonging 
to a person), 

Examples; John, Mary, London, England. 


(2) Common Nouns. A Common noun is the name which all 
things of the same kind have in common (Latin communis, belonging 
to all). 

Examples: Boy, girl, town, country. 


(8) Collective Nouns. A Collective noun is the name of a 
number of persons or things forming one body. 
Examples : Committee, jury, army. 


(4) Abstract Nouns, An Abstract noun is the name of some 
quality, state, or action considered apart from the person or thing in 
which it is embodied (Latin abstractus, withdrawn). 

Examples: Goodness, whiteness, purity, servitude, running, 
walking. 


Number, Gender, Case 


Number. Nouns are inflected or changed in form to show 
whether they are singular or plural in number. 
A noun in the Singular number is the name of a single person 
or thing, unless it is a Collective noun (see above). 
' A noun in the Plural number is the name of more than one 
person or thing. 


Examples : Singular Plural 
Horse horses 
Man men 
Ox oxen. 


Gender. In English all names of men or male animals are in the 
Masculine gender, all names of women or female animals are in 
the Feminine gender, all names of things without life are in the 
Neuter gender. 

In Latin and Greek, although all names of men and male animals 
are Masculine, and all names of women or femnale animals are Feminine, 
names of things without life may be Masculine or Feminine in gender 
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as well as Neuter. The gender of a noun is generally determined by 
the ending of the Nominative Singular. 

Case. Nearly all traces of case- -endings have disappeared from 
English nouns. The only surviving ending is that of. the Possessive 
or Genitive case which is formed by adding ’s to the end of a noun in 
the singular and s’ to the end of the noun in the Plural. 


Example Nominative Possessive Singular § Possessive Plural 
se horse horse’s horses’ , 


4. ADJECTIVES . 


In English, adjectives are never inflected, but have the same ending 
whether they qualify singular or plural, masculine or feminine nouns, 

In Latin and Greek they are inflected to show gerider, number, 
and case. 


5. VERBS 
Verbs are of two kinds—Transitive and Intransitive. 


(a) Transitive Verbs. Transitive verbs are so called because 
they denote an action which necessarily affects or passes over to 
some person or thing other than the subject of the verb (Latin 
transire, to pass over). 

Examples: I throw, I take. These statements are not complete ; 
we ask immediately, What do you throw or take? The name of 
the person or thing affected by the action of the verb must be 
supplied in order to make a complete sentence—I throw a ball, 
I take an apple. The name of the person or thing which is affected 
by the action of the verb is called the direct object. 

A transitive verb is one which must have a direct object expressed 
in order to make a complete sentence. 

Intransitive Verbs. Intransitive verbs are so called because they 
denote an action which does not affect or pass over to any person or 
thing besides the subject of the verb. 

“Examples: I stand, The sun shines. These sentences are complete 
statements in themselves. ὶ 


(b) Active Voice, <A verb is said to be in the Active voice when 
its subject is spoken of as acting (Latin ago, I act). 
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Passive Voice, A verb is said to be in the Passive voice when 
its subject is spoken of as ae or being acted upon (Latin patior, 
I suffer). 

Examples: Active, 7 love, I was hearing. 

Passive, I am loved, I was being heard. 

N.B. Only Transitive verbs can have a Passive voice. 

There are certain verbs such as J fail, I slip, etc. which speak of 
the subject as suffering ; these are regarded as Active verbs because 
they are Intransitive. 


(ec) Deponent Verbs. In Latin and Greek there are many 
verbs which are called Deponent verbs. These are verbs which have 
the form of Passive verbs, but which are Active in meaning. 

They are called Deponent because they have laid aside (Latin 
depono) a passive sense and assumed an active. 


Examples: patior, I suffer. ἀποκρίνομαι, I answer. 


(ἃ) The English Passive voice of any verb is formed by using the 
proper tenses of the verb to be with the PassivE ParticiPLE (which 
usually ends in ed) of the verb of which we desire to form the Passive 
voice, 


. Present simple Active I love. 
Present simple Passive 1 am loved. 
Past simple Active I loved. 
Past simple Passive I was loved. 
Future simple Active T shall love. 
Future simple Passive I shall be loved. 


This formation must be carefully distinguished from the use of the 
same Auxiliary verb to be with the AcTIVE ParrTicIPLE which forms 
the Continuous Active tenses of the verb. 


Present continuous Active I am loving. 
Past continuous Active I was loving. 
Future continuous Active I shall be loving. 


The student should be able to tell readily what voice, tense, and 
person any English verb is in ; unless he can do this he cannot possibly 
translate from another language with accuraey. 

It is good practice to go through the tenses of an English verb, first 
in the Active, and then in the Passive. 
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(e) Auxiliary Verbs. Ausxiliary verbs are verbs which are used 
as aids (Latin ausilia) to enable other verbs to form moods and tenses, 
which cannot be expressed within the compass of one word. 

Examples: I sHaut go. I wouLp Have gone. I SHALL HAVE BEEN 
sent. 

In English the use of these verbs is very common, no tense except 
the Past can be formed without them, and they are used in every tense 
of the Passive voice. 

In Latin and Greek they are rarely used. The only verb used in 
these languages as an auxiliary verb is the verb 0 be. 


Impersonal Verbs. Impersonal verbs are verbs which are not 
used in the first and second persons, but only in the third. 
Examples: It rains, it happens. 


Modal Verbs. Modal verbs are verbs which, when closely united 
to the Infinitive of another verb, add to the verb various fresh modes 
of expressing its meaning. 

Example: I am ΑΒΕ to do this. 

Copulative or Link Verbs. Copulative verbs are verbs which 
join together two nouns or pronouns, or a noun and a pronoun, which 
denote the same person or thing, when the person or thing denoted by 
one is said to be identical with the person or thing denoted by the 
other, or when the second noun is a title or name of the person or thing 
denoted by the first noun. 

Examples: This is he. I am the governor. William was Duke of 
Normandy; he was called the Conqueror. Wellington became the general 
of the Allied Forces. 

As the nouns or pronouns joined by the Copulative verb denote the 
same person or thing, they are always in the same case. 

It is quite incorrect to say J am him, It 1s me, because him and me 
are in the Accusative case, and J and 7 are in the Nominative case. 

It is necessary to observe this rule very carefully in Latin and 
Greek, where the Nominative and Accusative cases generally have 
different forms. 

This rule is sometimes briefly stated as follows : 


“The verb ‘to be’ takes the same case after it as before it.” 


A Copulative verb may also join together a noun or pronoun and an 
adjective, making a sentence which asserts that the quality expressed 
by the adjective is an attribute of the person or thing denoted by the 
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noun or pronoun. The adjective after the Copulative verb always 
agrees with the noun before it in number, gender, and case. This rule 
needs to be carefully observed in Latin and Greek. 

Examples: He is good. They are called proud. We became 
wealthy. 


(f) Person and Number. 

The First Person of the verb is used when the speaker is speaking 
of himself. 

The Second Person is used when the speaker is speaking to 
another person or thing. 

The Third Person is used when the speaker is speaking of 
another person or thing. 

Examples: Ist person, I love. 2nd person, You love. 3rd person, 
He loves. 

The use of the Singular Number denotes that only one person 
or thing is being spoken about. 

The use of the Plural Number denotes that more than one 
person or thing is being spoken about. 

Rule. The verb agrees with its subject in Number and Person. 

Note. The Plural of the second person You is almost always used 
in modern English instead of the second person Singular, even where 
only one person is being spoken to. 

But in Latin and Greek the Singular is always used when one 
person is being spoken to. 


(g) Tense. Tenses are forms which verbs assume to show at 
what time the action of the verb is represented as taking place, i.e. 
whether at Past, Present, or Future time. | 

The tenses in English have further subdivisions to show whether 
the action is represented as being continuous or in progress, indefinite 
or simple, perfect or completed. 

Below is a table of the Tenses of an English verb in the Indicative 
Mood with the corresponding tenses of a Greek and Latin verb, given, 
where possible, with the names by which the tenses are generally 
called in Latin and Greek Grammars. 

It will be seen that there are more tense-forms in English than in 
Latin and Greek. 
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The Latin and Greek Presents stand both for the English’ Present 
Continuous.and Present Simple, and the Latin and Greek Futures for 
the English Future Continuous and Future Simple. 

The Latin Perfect has two meanings, one of which corresponds ib 
the English Past Simple, and the other to the English Present Perfect 
or Perfect, as it is generally called. 





TIME 
STATE Past Present Future 
Continuous 1 was loving I am loving I shall be loving 
T used to love Amo Amabo 
Amabam (Im- φιλῶ φιλήσω 
perfect) 
ἐφίλουν 
Simple I loved ‘Llove I shall love 
Amavi (Perfect) Amo Amabo 
ἐφίλησα (Aorist) φιλῶ φιλήσω 
Perfect T had loved 1 have loved I shall have 
Amaveram Amavi (Perfect) loved 
(Pluperfect) πεφίληκα Amavero 
ἐπεφιλήκειν πεφιλήσομαι 
Perfect T had been I have been I shall have 
Continuous loving loving been loving 
None None None 


(hk) Moods. Moods are forms which verbs assume to show the 
way in which the action denoted by the verb is to be regarded, i.e. if it 
is a statement or fact, a command, a wish, or a thought, 

The Indicative Mood generally makes a statement, or asks a 
question, 

' Examples: He goes, We shall run. Were you listening? 

The Imperative Mood gives a command. 

Examples: Go. Come. Make haste. 

The Subjunctive Mood expresses a thought or wish rather than 
an actual fact. 

The uses of the Subjunctive Mood are so various, and its use in 
English is so different from its use in Latin and Greek, that it is 
impossible to bring it under any more exact definition. 

The student is warned against connecting any particular English 
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meaning with the Latin and Greek Subjunctive, or with the Greek 
Optative, such as that I might love, I should, or would, love. 
- Practice, and the observance of seemingly arbitrary rules, will alone 
enable him to use these moods correctly. : 
The use of tenses formed with may, might, should, would, etc. in 
English is a most unreliable guide to the use of the Subjunctive and 
Optative in Latin and Greek. 


(ὃ Participles. Participles are verbal adjectives resembling 
verbs in that they can have subjects and objects, tenses and voices, 
and resembling adjectives in that they can qualify nouns. 

There are two Participles in English—the Active Participle ending 
in ing, and the Passive Participle ending generally in ed or d. 

Examples: Loving, Loved. 

There is also a Past Active Participle formed with the auxiliary 
having and the Passive Participle. 

Example : Having loved. 

The Past Passive Participle is formed with the auxiliary verbs 
having been and the Passive Participle. 

Example: Having been loved. 

The Present Participle Passive is being loved. 

There is no Past Participle Active in Latin except in the case of 
Deponent verbs, nor is there any Present Participle Passive. Both 
however are found in Greek. 

As the verbal noun or Gerund in English ends in ing as well as the 
Active Participle care must be taken to distinguish them. 

If the word is a Participle, it can always be replaced by such a 
clause beginning with a Conjunction or a Relative. 

When it is a verbal noun it cannot be replaced by a clause. 

Examples: (1) Skating is a fine exercise. 

Here stating is a verbal noun and the subject of the sentence. 

(2) I like to see the boys skating. 

Here skating can be replaced by the clause when they are skating, 
and is therefore a Participle. 

(3) There is a dancing bear. 

Here dancing can be replaced by the Relative clause that is dancing. 
Therefore it is a Participle. 

Participles are also used with auxiliary verbs to form certain tenses 
of the verb as shown above. 
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ΟἹ Verbal Nouns, Infinitive, Gerund. The so-called Infinitive 
Mood to go, to see, to hear is really a verbal noun. 

The other verbal noun in English is called the Gerund, and ends in 
ing—going, seeing, hearing. 

Verbal nouns resemble verbs in that they can have a subject and an 
object, tenses and voices: they resemble a noun in that they them- 
selves can be the subject or object of another verb. 

Examples: I believe him to be innocent. Here iim is the subject 
of to be innocent, and the phrase Aim to be innocent is the object of 
17 believe. ‘ ᾿ 

I like to see him. Here to see is the object of I like, and at the 
same time Aim is the object of to see. 

In the last example we might use the Gerund instead of the In- 
finitive and say 7 lke seeing him. 

The Infinitive and the Gerund must be always treated as verbal 
nouns, and then their use, in the various constructions in which they 
occur, will explain itself. 


Note on the form of the English Infinitive. The English 
Infinitive is nearly always found with the preposition ¢o in front of it. 

This preposition is no part of the Infinitive, but is a relic of the 
Dative case of the verbal noun in Old English. The force of the 
preposition has become so weakened that its presence in the sentence 
is generally quite neglected, and another preposition may even be put 
in front of it, as for example— What went ye out for to see ? 

This Dative case of the verbal noun originally expressed purpose, 
and this use still survives in such sentences as I came to see you, He 
went to hear the band. 

The preposition to may occasionally be omitted, for example : 

I can do this. Here do is really an Infinitive, as may be seen from 
the parallel sentence J am able to do this. 
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6, SENTENCES 

Every sentence must consist of at least two parts : 

(1) The Subject—that which is spoken about. 

(2) The Predicate—that which is said about the subject. 

N.B. The Predicate is not necessarily identical with the verb, it 
includes the extensions of the verb and the objects, if any, as well as 
the verb. 

In considering a sentence, first pick out the verb. 

The best way to find the Subject is to ask the question who? or 
what? before the verb. 

The best way to find the Object is to ask the question whom? or 
what? after the verb. 

Example : Caesar conquered the Gauls. 

Who conquered ? Answer Caesar. Therefore Caesar is the Subject. 

Caesar conquered whom ? Answer the Gauls. Therefore the Gauls is 
the Object. 

Either the Subject or the Predicate can be omitted when it can 
easily be supplied from the context. It is therefore possible for a 
sentence to consist of only one word. 

Examples: Go. Come. (Subject omitted.) 

Who did this? I. (Predicate omitted.) 

The omission of the Subject often occurs in Latin and Greek 
because the forms of the verbs in these languages leave no doubt as to 
the number and person of the subject. It only occurs in English in 
the Imperative mood, When any part of the sentence is omitted it is 
sometimes said to be understood. 

Every sentence must fall into one of five forms : 

(1) Subject and Intransitive Verb. 


Example : SUBJECT PREDICATE 
The sun shines. 
(2) Subject, Transitive Verb, Object. 
Example:  SuBJEcT PREDICATE 
Verb Object 
Caesar conquered the Gauls. 
(8) Subject, Transitive Verb, two Objects. 
Example: SvussEct PREDICATE 


Verb Indirect Object Direct Object 
Socrates taught Plato . philosophy 
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(4) Subject, Copulative Verb, Predicate Noun or Adjective. 


Example: _Supszct PREDICATE 
; . Verb Predicate Noun 
William = was a king.” 
Verb _— Predicate Adjective. 
He ds , happy 


Alexander was called great. 


(5) Subject, Transitive Verb, Object, Predicate. Noun or 
Adjective, 


Example: Susszct PREDICATE 
Verb Object Predicate Noun 
Tyranny makes men slaves. 
Verb Object § Predicate Adjective 
They call him happy. 


Note. As was mentioned above the Predicate of a sentence is not 
necessarily identical with the verb. It includes the verb and the 
object or complement with all the words which qualify them. 

Any ‘part οὗ. ὃ sentence may be amplified or extended by the 
addition of qualifying words. The learner must get into the habit of 
picking out the Verb and Subject first, and then finding out to which 
of the above forms the sentence, which he is going to translate, ' 
belongs. 

Take for example the following sentence : 

Cazsar, the great Roman general, completely conqueRED the 
Gauls, the inhabitants of modern France, at the siege of Alesia. 

This is a sentence of form 2 with amplifications. 

A noun or pronoun may be amplified or extended in meaning by an 
adjective or an adjective equivalent. 

A verb, an adjective, or an adverb may be amplified or extended in 
meaning by an adverb or an adverb equivalent. 


7. EQUIVALENTS 


The Noun, the Adjective, and the Adverb may be replaced by other 
parts of speech which can do the same work in the sentence. 

A word doing the work of a different part of speech, or a group 
of words doing the work of a single part of speech, are called 
equivalents. 
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- A group. of words forming an equivalent, and not having 8 a ἘΠῚ Ιου 
or sispredicaits of its own is called a phrase. 

In the above example the words the great Roman ας: ὧν 
habitants of modern France and at the siege of Alesia are all Phrases. 

A group of words forming an equivalent and having a subject and 
predicate of its own is called a subordinate clause. 

Example: Caesar, who was a great Roman general, completely 
conquered the Gauls, who inhabited modern France, when he took 
Alesia. 

Here all the groups of words in italics are Subordinate Clauses. 

Noun Equrvatents. A noun equivalent may be 

(1) Apronoun. You are happy. Jam miserable. 

(2) A verbal noun, an Infinitive or Gerund. I like to run. 
Sleeping is pleasant. 

(3) An adjective. 

'  _ Both wise and foolish know this. 
(4) A clause, generally called a noun or substantival clause. 
That you have wronged me doth appear in this. 
I see that you know him. 
ADJECTIVE Equivalents. An adjective equivalent may be 
(1) A verbal adjective or participle. 
A loving mother. <A loved spot. 
(2) A noun in apposition, 
Queen Victoria. Edward the peacemaker. 
(3) A noun preceded by a preposition, or in the possessive case. 
The Houses of Parliament. 
Maids Causeway. 
The King of Britain. (Compare His Britannic Majesty.) 
Dogs for hunting. 
(4) An Adjectival Clause. 
The horse which I saw is there. 
ADVERB Equivatents. An adverb equivalent may be 
(1) A noun preceded by a preposition. 
He lives in the woods. 
He walked for six hours. 
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(2) A noun sometimes qualified by an adjective, but without a 
preposition. 
He died last night. 
They went home. 
We hope to live many years. 


(8) An Adverbial clause. 
I will see you when you come. 
I have come im order to see him. 
I will see you tf you come. 


8. SENTENCES SIMPLE AND COMPLEX 


A simple sentence is a sentence which contains a single subject 
and a single predicate, 

A complex sentence is a sentence which contains a principal 
clause and one or more subordinate clauses depending on it, or on one 
another, as noun, adjective, or adverb equivalents. 

It will be found convenient to keep the name sentence for complete 
statements occurring between two full stops. 

Groups of words forming an equivalent to some part of speech, and 
not having a subject and predicate of their own, should be called 
phrases. 

Groups of words forming part of a compound or complex sentence, 
and having a subject and predicate of their own, should be called 
clauses. 

Two or more clauses which are not dependent on one another, but 
which make equally important and independent statements, are said 
to be combined by coordination, and to form a compound sentence. 
Such clauses are generally joined together by the coordinating 
conjunctions and, but, or, for, ete. 

Example: You do this, and I do that. 


EXAMPLE oF A CoMPLEX SENTENCE. 


When the captain drew near to the coast, he sent some of his men 
to land in order that he might get help, if the other ships, which had 
not yet arrived, should need it. 

(1) Main Clause: he sent some of his men to land. 

Subject: He. Predicate: Sent some of his men to land. 
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(2) when the captain drew near to the coast 
is an Adverbial Clause qualifying sent. 
It tells us when he sent the men. 

3). in order that he might get help 
is an Adverbial Clause qualifying sent. 
It tells us why he sent the men. 


(4) af the other ships should need it” 
is an Adverbial Clause qualifying get help, 
It tells us under what conditions he would need the help, 


(5) which had not yet arrived 
is an Adjectival Clause qualifying ships. 
It tells us more about the ships. 


9. SUBSTANTIVAL OR NOUN CLAUSES 


A Substantival or Noun Clause is a clause which stands in 
relationship of a noun to the principal clause or to some other clause 
in a complex sentence. 

(1) As Subject. That he ts coming is certain. 

(2) As Object. He said that he was king. (Statement.) 

He commanded bread to be set before them or that bread should be set 
before them. (Command.) 

He asked what had happened. (Question.) 
You see how unjust he is. (Exclamation.) 
(8) As complement or predicative noun. 
My hope is that you may succeed. 
(4) In apposition to a preparatory 7. 
It is certain that it will snow. 

(Here ἐξ is used to bring the subject chat it will snow after the verb. 
Zt is the grammatical subject, but that τὲ will snow is sometimes called 
the logical subject.) 

When a noun clause which is the object of a verb states a fact, it is 
generally called a dependent statement. 

When a noun clause gives the words of a command or petition, it is 
called a dependent petition. 

When a noun clause begins with an interrogative or exclamatory 
word guch as Who, What, Whether, How, If, it is called a dependent 
question, or exclamation. 

N. 2 
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10. ADJECTIVAL CLAUSES 


Adjectival clauses are introduced by the relative pronouns Who, 
Which, That, etc. and qualify some noun in another clause just like an 
adjective. 

This is the man who sent me. 
This is the man whom I saw. 


The word to which the relative pronoun refers, and which the clause 
which it introduces qualifies, is called the antecedent. 
In the above sentences the word the man is the antecedent in both 
cases. 
A Participle qualifying the Antecedent may take the place of a 
Relative Clause. 
We may write : 
I saw a man clinging to a mast, or 
Ι saw a man who was clinging to a mast. 


11. ADVERBIAL CLAUSES 


Adverbial Clauses are clauses which stand in the relationship of 
an adverb to the verb in another clause. 

Example: I will do this on condition that you do that. 

Here the clause on condition that you do that qualifies the verb 
I will do just like an adverb. 

The sentence might have been written: I will do this conditionally. 

Example : I will do this when to-morrow comes. 

Here when to-morrow comes is an adverbial clause qualifying J will do. 

The sentence might have been written: I will do this to-morrow. 


Adverbial clauses may be divided into eight classes. 


(1) Final Clauses denoting purpose. 

(2) Temporal Clauses denoting time when. 

(3) Local Clauses denoting place where. 

(4) Causal Clauses denoting cause. 

(5) Consecutive Clauses denoting consequence. 

(6) Conditional Clauses denoting supposition. 

(7) Concessive or Adversative Clauses denoting contrast. 
(8) Comparative Clauses denoting comparison. 
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EXAMPLES oF ADVERBIAL CLAUSES 


(1) He ran that he might get home soon. 
(2) He ran when he got on the road. 

(3) He ran where the road was level. 

(4) He ran because he was late. 

(5) Heran so that he got home soon. 

(6) He ran tf he was late. 

(7) He ran although he was early. 

(8) He ran as he was accustomed to do. 


The names given to the various kinds of Adverbial Clauses in the 
above list are names commonly given to them in Grammars. They 
are given here for that reason, and not because they have anything 
to recommend them in themselves. Some of the names are pedantic 
and obscure, and it is much better to speak of the clauses of classes 
1, 2, 3, 5, as clauses denoting Purpose, Time, Place, and Consequence, 
respectively. 

Care will be required to distinguish Adjectival and Adverbial 
Clauses in some cases. 

This is especially so when an Active Participle is used. 

The student should resolve the Participle either into a clause 
consisting of a conjunction and finite verb, or into a relative clause 
whichever makes the best sense, and it will then be plain whether the 
clause is Adjectival or Adverbial. 

Example (1): Knowing this, I returned home. 

Here knowing this obviously means since I knew this and is therefore 
an adverbial clause expressing cause. ἡ 

Example (2): I saw a man clinging to a spar half a mile from shore. 

Here clinging to a spar might be replaced by who was clinging to a 
spar. This is a relative clause, and clinging to a spar must therefore 
be described as an adjectival clause. 

Example (3): Seeing the man running away, I went after him. 

This might be equally well expressed as follows : 

Since I saw the man who was running away, I went after him. 

When the sentence is put in this. form there is no difficulty in 
analysing it. 

Even Relative Clauses are sometimes adverbial if they express 
cause or purpose. 

9.9 
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Example (1): We disliked our master who seemed to take.a pleasure 
in punishing us. Here who seemed is equivalent to because he seemed, 
and is an adverbial clause of cause. Ἣν 

Example (2): They sent men who should spy out the land. 

Here who should spy out the land is equivalent to in order to spy out 
the land, and is an adverbial clause of purpose. 

In analysing complex sentences pay very little heed to the Form, 
but be sure to find out what the meanrne of the clauses is by putting 
them into other words if necessary. 


12. PREPARATORY IT AND THERE 


This construction is so common in English that it seems to require 
special mention. 

The subject is nearly always put before the verb in English; indeed, 
as English nouns have practically no case-endings, the order of the 
words in a sentence generally indicates which is the subject and which 
is the object. 

But in certain cases, especially when the verb to be is used, the 
subject is placed after the verb. 

Then the pronoun ἐξ is placed before the verb to act as a sort of 
preparatory subject to show that the real subject is coming. 

Example : It is a pleasant thing to lie in the sun. 

Here the subject is to lie in the sun, and is a pleasant thing is the 
predicate. 

Jt is the preparatory subject and must be parsed as a Pronoun. 

The adverb There is used in the same way. 

Example; There was once a boy who lived on an island. 

We must parse the word there as an adverb, although it has 
practically lost its proper sense of in that place and is placed in the 
sentence only to show that the real subject is coming after the verb. 
Call it a Preparatory Adverb. 

This construction does not exist in Latin and Greek, although it is 
common in modern languages. 

The Latin for the examples given above is : 


(1) Suave est apricari. (2) Olim fuit puer qui insulam habitavit, 


PART II 
THE GREEK OF THE NEW TESTAMENT 


Tu Greek language had its origin in the speech of that branch of 
the Aryan race which settled in the country which we call Greece. 
These people called themselves Hellenes, and their country Hellas. It 
consists of a number of small plains divided from one another by steep 
mountain ridges or by arms of the sea. From the formation of the 
country it resulted that each of the tribes which inhabited these plains 
formed: a separate state, and spoke a different dialect. The most 
important of these dialects was the Attic dialect. This was spokeh 
by the inhabitants of Attica, the little strip of country in which 
the famous city of Athens was situated. 

The importance of this dialect was not due to the size of Attica, or 
to the extent of the Athenian empire ; but.to the celebrity of: the 
-Athenian men of letters, whose writings were the accepted models ior 
all Greece. 

All modern Greek Grammars, unless they are specially written to 

illustrate some dialect, are founded on Attic Greek, and deviations σαὶ 
it are treated as exceptions to rule. 
- After the conquests of Alexander in the 4th cats: B.C., Greak 
gradually became the common language of all the various ‘nations 
inhabiting the countries surrounding Be Eastern end of, the Moditer 
ranean Sea. 

The’ victorious army of Alexander side -the Greek Janene to 
the inland parts of Asia Minor, to Syria, Palestine and Egypt. - o 
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The colonies which the Greek states had planted at an earlier stage 
of their history had carried the language to the coast of Asia Minor, to 
the islands of the Aegean Sea, to Sicily and to the South of Italy. 

After the Roman conquest of Greece the admiration which the 
Romans felt for the language and literature of that country, and the 
convenience of the language for trading purposes, caused it to be 
very commonly spoken in Rome itself. 

But the Macedonian conquests had not only opened up the East to 
Greek influence ; they also broke down the barriers which separated 
one Greek state from another. Men of all the Greek tribes met in 
Alexander's army or followed in its train. They soon felt the need of 
a new manner of speech by means of which they could communicate 
readily with one another, and so a new dialect was formed from those 
elements which the old dialects had in common. The literary celebrity 
of Attic Greek gave its forms a preponderance in the new common 
dialect ; but the latter contained many expressions, which would not 
have been tolerated in Attic, and dropped many peculiarities of diction 
and niceties of phrase, which had been found necessary by the highly 
cultivated Athenian writers, but which were not required for purposes 
of ordinary intercourse. 

This Common Dialect, or the κοινή, as it is generally called, became 
the regular means of communication among the nations comprising the 
Eastern part of the Roman Empire, and between them and Rome. 
We find the Apostle Paul writing to the Roman Church in Greek, and 
Clement, Bishop of Rome in the first century, writes to the Corinthians 
in Greek. The Shepherd of Hermas and many of the ‘inscriptions 
in the Catacombs are written in the same language. 

In Egypt the language was thoroughly domesticated. 

The papyri, which are being discovered in Egypt, and which 
have thrown such a valuable light on the Greek of the New Testa- 
ment, represent the letters and business documents of people of all 
classes. 

The Septuagint, or Greek Version of the Old Testament, was 
produced at the court of the Ptolemies for the benefit of the Greek- 
speaking Jews of Egypt, and was soon used even in Palestine and 
Rome, as we can see from the quotations in the New Testament and in 
the letter of Clement of Rome. . 

The Greek of the New Testament is the Greek of this common 
dialect. 
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Until a few years ago it was universally held that the peculiarities 
of New Testament Greek were due to the fact that the writers were 
accustomed to speak in Aramaic, and to read Hebrew. | 

But recent discoveries of inscriptions from all parts of the Greek- 
speaking world and of papyri from Egypt have made it plain that most 
of these peculiarities existed in countries where there could ‘be no 
suspicion of Aramaic influence. It is now generally allowed that the 
New Testament was written in the ordinary Greek in common use in 
Palestine in the time of Christ, which would be perfectly intelligible 
to any person of average education in the countries to which the Gospel 
first penetrated. Its diction is however much influenced by the 
Septuagint, as might be expected from the nature of the subjects 
treated, and from the familiarity of its writers with that version of 
the Old Testament Scriptures. 

The chief points in which New Testament Greek differs from Attic 
Greek are as follows : 


(1) The complete disappearance of the Dual. 
(2) The almost entire disappearance of the Optative. 


(3) The great extension of the use and meaning of clauses intro- 
duced by ἵνα. 


(4) The extension of the use οὗ μή. 


(5) The substitution of the regular endings of the verbs in -w for 
those of the verbs in -μὲ in certain cases. 


(6) The general simplification of sentence-construction, and the 
frequent use of a simple καί or δέ to join sentences or clauses. 
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PREPOSITIONS 


1. Prepositions were originally Adverbs, and are so still when they 
are compounded with verbs. Most of the local and other relations 
‘which are now expressed by a Preposition followed by the Accusative, 
Genitive, or Dative case of a noun or pronoun were originally expressed 
by the use of a suitable case of the noun or pronoun alone. 

' In the language from which Greek was derived there were cases 
which, when standing by themselves, sufficed to denote local, temporal 
and other derived relations. 

The Accusative case denoted extension, or motion towards. 

The Ablative case denoted separation, or motion from. 

The Locative case denoted the place where, or rest at. 

The Instrumental case denoted the means by which an action was 
accomplished, and it had also an idea of association. 

In that form of the Greek language with which we are acquainted 
we find the form which we call the Genitive case used to express the 
meaning of the Ablative case as well as its own proper meaning. 

The form that we call the Dative case expresses the meanings of 
.the Locative and Instrumental cases as well as its own. 

We are therefore justified in saying, as a practical rule, that the 
Genitive in Greek denotes motion from, and that the Dative denotes 
rest at, and also can be used to’express the Instrument of an action, 
although these are not the proper original meanings of these cases. 

As we have already stated, the Accusative denotes motion 
towards. 

These cases called in the help of Adverbs to make their meaning 
more precise, and, when these adverbs had become fixed in this use by 
custom, they were treated as a separate part of speech, and called 
Prepositions. 

Prepositions do not, properly speaking, ‘‘govern” the cases which 
they precede. The case is really the governing element in the expression : 
the Preposition only serves to make clear the exact sense in which 
itis used. But as language developed, the Prepositions mastered the 
cases. As the horse in the fable called in the man to help him against 
the stag, and allowed him to get on his back, and then found that he 
himself had lost his liberty, so the cases called in the help of the 
Prepositions, and then found themselves weakened, and finally de- 
stroyed. In Modern Greek, Italian, French, and English the cases 
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have disappeared, wholly, or in part, and the Prepositions do the work 
which they once did. 

' For example we say of a man where the Greeks said ἀνθρώπου and 
to ὦ mam where the Greeks said ἀνθρώπῳ. 

In the Greek of the New Testament we can see this process going 
on. Prepositions are used with the case of a noun, where the case 
alone sufficed in Classical Greek. 

For example the simple Dative was used in Classical Greek to 
express the Instrument; but in later Greek ἐν with the. Dative was 
so used. 

Example: Lord, shall we strike with the sword ? 

κύριε, εἰ πατάξομεν ἐν μαχαίρῃ; Lk. xxii. 49. 

In estimating the meaning of a Prepositional phrase (i.e. a Pre- 
position followed by a noun) the proper course to adopt is first to 
consider the force of the case of the noun and then to add to this the 
root meaning of the Prepesition. The combination of the two ideas 
will generally explain the meaning of the phrase. 

Tf the proper force of the case is always kept in view, it will explain 
how the same preposition can have such wholly different meanings with 
different cases. 

-We may see the joint influence of the case of the noun and the root 
meaning of the Preposition best by considering some Preposition that 
is used with all three cases. 

For example παρά means beside. : 

When it is used with the Accusative it denotes motion ΤῸ beside 
and motion alongside of, hence it gets the derived meanings of contrary 
to, beyond. ; 

Examples: And having departed from thence, Jesus went to the 
side of the Sea of Galilee. 

kat μεταβὰς ἐκεῖθεν ὁ ὁ Ἰησοῦς ἦλθεν παρὰ τὴν θάλασσαν τῆς Γαλιλαίας. 


Mt. xv. 29. 
And as he adwedl some fell by the way side. 


καὶ ἐν τῷ σπείρειν αὐτὸν ἃ μὲν ἔπεσέν mapa τὴν ὁδόν. 
- Mt. xiii. 4. 
When it is used with the Genitive it denotes MOTION FROM beside. 
Example: And they knew traly that I came forth from thee. 
:καὶ ἔγνωσαν ἀληθῶς. ὅτι παρὰ σοῦ ἐξῆλθον. Jn. xvii. 8. - 
When it is used with the Dative it denotes REST beside and i is 
translated near. Saas 
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Example: Jesus...taking a child, set him near himself. 

Ἰησοῦς, «ἐπιλαβόμενος παιδίον ἔστησεν αὐτὸ wap’ ἑαυτῷς Lk. ix. 41. 

By analysing the following examples in the way suggested in the 
English rendering below the force both of the Preposition and the case 
may be clearly seen. 


εἰς τὴν πόλιν. ἴο the city inwards. 

ἀπ᾽ αὐτοῦ. from him away... 

ἐν τῷ τόπῳ. at the place within. 

σὺν αὐτῷ. in association with him. 


2. The uses of the Prepositions given in the following table are 
those which occur most frequently in New Testament Greek. 

The use of Classical Greek is somewhat different. 

The meaning printed in capitals after each Preposition may be 
regarded as indicating the root meaning of the Preposition ; it also 
generally indicates the meaning of the Preposition when compounded 
with a verb. Thestudent is advised to master these meanings thoroughly 
by learning them by heart, and to pick up the derived meanings in the 
course of his reading, remembering what has been stated above as to 
the importance of the meaning of the case in deciding the meaning of 
a Prepositional phrase. 

It may be well to add that it is sometimes difficult to trace the 
steps by which some of the derived meanings of the Prepositions have 
been reached : this is especially the case with some of the meanings of 
κατά with the accusative, and ἐπί with the genitive. 

Such peculiar meanings must be learnt as idioms. 


8. Prepositions connected with the Accusative only. 

dvd. Up. Occurs only in the New Testament in such phrases as 
ἀνὰ δηνάριον a penny each, ἀνὰ μέσον in the midst. 

εἰς. INTO (to the interior), to, with a view to, for. 

4. Prepositions connected with the Genitive only. 

dvri, OVER AGAINST, instead of, in return for. 

ἀπό. AWAY FRoM (from the exterior). 

ἐκ. out oF (from the interior). 

πρό. ΙΝ FRONT oF, before of place or time. 

5. Prepositions connected with the Dative only. 

ἐν. IN of place or time, among. In the N.T. with or by of the 
instrument or agent. 

civ. TOGETHER WITH. 
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6. Prepositions connected with the Accusative and Genitive. 
δι, THROUGH. With Accusative on account of, owing to. 
With Genitive through, throughout, by means oy. 
card. DOWN. With Accusative down along, through, during, with 
regard to, according to, also distributively as κατ᾽ 
ἔτος year by year. 
With Genitive down from, down upon, against. 
perd. AMONG. With Accusative after. 
With Genitive with, among. 
περί. AROUND. With Accusative about, around of place or time. 
. With the Genitive about, concerning, on account of. 
ὑπέρ. OVER. With Accusative above, beyond. 
With Genitive on behalf of, for the sake of, con- 
cerning. 
td. UNDER. With the Accusative under. 
With the Genitive under the influence of, hence by 
of the agent after passive verbs. 


7. Prepositions connected with the Accusative, Genitive and 
Dative. 
ἐπί UPON. With Accusative Upon (placed on), up to, as far as. 
With Genitive on, in the presence of, in the time of. 
With Dative on, at, on account of, in addition to. 
παρά. BESIDE. With Accusative to the side of, beside, beyond, 
contrary to. 
With Genitive from beside, from (of persons). 
With Dative near (generally of persons), 
πρός. TOWARDS. With Accusative towards, up to, in reference to, 
with regard to. 
With Genitive from (only once in N.T. in sense 
of for, Acts xxvii. 34). 
With Dative az, close to. 


APPENDIX TO SECTION I 
PREPOSITIONS IN COMPOSITION: FOR REFERENCE ONLY 


.The meaning of prepositions when compounded with verbs, nouns, 
etc. is not always the same as that which they have when they are 
connected with the case of a noun. Examples of some important 
compound words are given below. 
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In cases where the meaning of the compound word is very different 
from that of the simple word it is printed in capitals. 


ἄμφί : Root meaning around. Only occurs in composition in N. T. 
ἀμφιβάλλειν to throw round. 


ἀνά : (1) Root meaning up. 


dvaBaivew to go up. 

ἀνέχειν to hold up, Mid. to hold one’s self firm, bear 
with, TO ENDURE. 

ἀνιστάναι to cause to stand up. 

ἀνάκειόθαι to lie up, recline, sit at table. 


(2) Over again, anew, thoroughly. 
ἀναγιγνώσκειν τὸ READ. 


ἀναπαύειν to give rest to thoroughly, to refresh. 
ἀνασταυροῦν to crucify afresh. 
(3) Back, backwards, to and fro. 

dvaxpivew to judge by looking through a series of particulars, 
to examine, to interrogate. 

ἀναπίπτειν to fall back, to lean back, to recline. 

ἀναστρέφειν to turn back, to walk to and fro, to pass one’s 
time, T0 DWELL, TO BEHAVE ONE'S SELF. 

ἀναστροφή CONDUCT. 

ἀντί: (1) Root meaning opposite, against, over against. 

ἀντίδικος an opponent in a law suit, 

ἀντέχειν to hold before or against. Mid. to keep one’s self 
opposite anyone, TO CLEAVE ΤΟ. 

ἀντιλέγειν to speak against. 

ἀντίκεισθαι to be set over against, oppose. 

ἀντίχριστος Antichrist. 


(2) Requital. 

ἀνταποδιδόναι to repay, requite. 
(3) Substitution. 

ἀνθύπατος a Proconsul. 


: (1) Root meaning away from. 


"Laas ' to depart from. 

ἀποκαλύπτειν to withdraw a cover from, uncover. : 
i i lf, Mid. a P 
ἀποκρίνειν . .- to give a decision from one’s se id. and Pass. 


Aor, TO ANSWER. 
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ἀπολογεῖσθαι ἴο talk one’s self off from a charge, defend ‘one’s 


. self. 
(2) In an intensive sense, . . 
ἀπέχειν to have to the full, also in sense (1) to be away, to 
be distant, Mid,. to hold one’s self off from, 
abstain, 
ἀποκτείνειν to kill. 
ἀπολλύναι to destroy. 
_ (3) In the sense of the Latin re, back again. 
᾿ ἀποδιδόναι to give back, Mid. to give away for one’s own 


advantage, TO SELL. 
ἀπολαμβάνειν ἴο take back, recover. 


διό : (1) Root meaning through. 


διέρχεσθαι to go through. 
(2) Continuity of time or completeness of action. 
διαμένειν to remain or continue. 


διακαθαρίζεν  ἔἕἔο cleanse throughly. 
(3) Distribution or separation. 
διακρίνειν to separate, make distinctions, learn by discri- 
mination, decide, Mid. be at variance with one’s 
self, HESITATE, DOUBT, to distribute, 
(4) Transition or change. 


διαβάλλειν to throw across, TO SLANDER. 
διαλογεῖσθαι to think different things, argue, discuss. 
διαλλάσσειν to change, reconcile. 
εἰς : Root meaning into. 
εἰσέρχεσθαι to go into. 
ἐκ: (1) Root meaning out of, from inside. 
ἐκβάλλειν to cast out. 
ἐξέρχεσθαι to come out. 
ἐκκλησία a body of men called out from their homes,. an 
assembly, a church. ' 
ἐκλέγεσθαι to choose out. 
ἐξιστάναι to throw out of position, to astonish. 
(2) Removal, separation. 
ἐκδύειν to strip off. 


ἐν: (1) Root meaning in. 
ἐνεργεῖν to work in, effect. 
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ἐνοικεῖν 
ἐνέχειν 
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to dwell in. 


to have in, to hold in, c. dat. to have a grudge 


against any one, TO BE ENRAGED WITH. 


(2) Motion into or towards. 


> ἤ, 
ἐμβαίνειν 
2. , 
ἐνδύειν 


to go into. 


to put on, 


ἐπί: (1) Root meaning on or upon. 


ἐπαγγέλλεσθαι 
᾿ δὲ 
ἐπικαλεῖν 


Ὁ Ψ 
ἐπέχειν 
ἐπιθυμεῖν 


ἐφιστάναι 
ἐπίστασθαι 


to announce concerning one’s self, TO PROMISE. 

to put a name upon, to surname, Mid. to call 
upon for one’s self, appeal to. 

to hold on or upon, apply, observe, give attention 
to, hold forth, present. 

to keep the θυμός turned upon a thing, set one’s 
heart on, desire. 

to place at or over, Mid. to stand by. 

perhaps Ionic form of Mid. of ἐφιστάναι, to place 
one’s attention on, TO UNDERSTAND. 


(2) Motion towards. 


τι 
ἐπέρχεσθαι 


(8) Upwards. 


ἐπαίρειν 


to come upon, to be coming on, to be at hand, to 
be future. 


to lift up. 


(4) Superintendence. 


ἐπίσκοπος 
ἐπιστάτης 


an overseer or bishop. 
one who is set over, a master. 


xara: (1) Root meaning down from, down. 


, 
καταβαίνειν 
καταφρονεῖν 

᾿ καθίζειν 


i 
καθιστάναι 


to go down. 

to look down on, despise. 

to make to sit down, to sit down. 
to set down, appoint. 


(2) In succession, in order. 


καταρτίζειν 
καθεξῆς 
(3) Under. 


κατέχειν 


(4) Thoroughly. 


κατεργάζεσθαι 
κατεσθίειν 


to set in order, to mend. 
in succession, 


to hold under, hold fast, restrain. 


to work out thoroughly, accomplish. 


to eat up. 
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καταχρᾶσθαι to use to the full. 

καταλύειν to dissolve, undo, from loosing garments and loads 
at the end of a journey, TO LODGE. 

(5) Opposition. 


καταρᾶσθαι to pray against, curse. 
κατακρίνειν to give judgment against, condemn. 
μετά: (1) Root meaning among. 

μετέχειν to share, partake of. 

(2) Change, alteration. 
μεταβαίνειν to pass from one place to another, remove, depart. 
μετανοεῖν to change one’s mind, repent. 

(3) After, in search of. 
μεταπέμπειν to send for. 


παρά: (1) Root meaning beside, along, near. 
παραγγέλλειν ἴο transmit a message along a line, ΤῸ COMMAND. 
παραβάλλεν ἴἔἴο put one thing beside another for the sake of 
comparison, to compare. 


παραβολή a comparison, a parable. 
παρέχειν to hold beside, offer, show. 
παρακαλεῖν to call to one’s side, summon, admonish, exhort, 
entreat, comfort, encourage. 
παράκλητος one called in to one’s aid, one who pleads one’s 
cause before a judge, an advocate, a helper, the 
Comforter. 
(2) Aside. 
παραιτεῖσθαι to avert by entreaty, refuse, beg pardon, excuse 
one’s self. 
(3) Transgression or neglect. 
mapaxovew to hear amiss, disobey. 
παραβαίνειν to go by the side of, violate, transgress. 


περί: Root meaning in a circuit about, around. 
περιβάλλειν to throw round, to clothe. 


περιπατεῖν to walk about, to conduct one’s self. 
περιτέμνειν to circumcise. 

πρό: Root meaning before of place or time, forth. 
προάγειν to lead before or go before. 


προγιγνώσκειν to know before. 
προφητεύειν to foretell, to speak forth. 
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πρός: (1) Root meaning towards. 
᾿ς φροσέρχεσθαι to come to, approach. 


προσέχειν to bring near to, attend, προσέχειν ἑαυτῷ to attend 
to one’s self, beware. ae ᾿ 
προσκαλεῖν to call to one’s self. 


προσκυνεῖν (with the dative) to kiss the hand to, fall down 
before, worship. 


(2) On or at. 
προσκόπτειν to strike on, to stumble. . 


σύν: (1) Root meaning together with. 


συνάγειν to gather together. 
συνεργός a fellow-worker. 
συνέχειν to hold together, to constrain, oppress. 
_ συνιέναι to bring together in the mind, To UNDERSTAND. 
(2) Thoroughly. 
συντηρεῖν to keep safe. 


ὑπέρ : Root meaning over, above, beyond. 
ὑπερέχειν to have or hold over, to excel, 


ὑπό: Root meaning under, hence of subjection or inferiority. 


ὑπάγειν to lead under, withdraw one’s self, depart. 
ὑπακούειν to listen to, obey, submit to. 

ὑπάρχειν to begin below, to begin, to commence, ΤῸ BE. 
ὑπομένειν. to remain under, to endure. 


Special attention should be paid to the meanings of the compounds 
of ἔχειν, ἀγγέλλειν, κρίνειν. 


Note on the “perfective action” of certain prepositions. 

Certain prepositions such as ἀπό, did, κατά, σύν sometimes practically 
lose their local meaning in composition, and denote that the action of the 
verb with which they are connected is to be regarded as fully accomplished, 
see ‘examples given above. 

This is especially the case with verbs which in their simple form denote 
incomplete action, such as θνήσκειν to be dying, φεύγειν to be fieeing. 

Compare to eat up, to knock in, to hear out, to follow up in English, and 
devorare, efficere, consequi in Latin. 

For a full discussion of the question see Dr J. H. Moulton’s Prolegomena, 
pp. 113—118, 
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SUBJECT AND PREDICATE 


8. The Subject of a Finite verb is put in the Nominative Case. 

(A verb is said to be Finite unless it is a Participle or in the 
Infinitive Mood.) 

Example: The crowd hears. Turba audit. ὁ ὄχλος ἀκούει. 


9. The Subject of a verb in the Infinitive mood is put in the 
Accusative Case. 

Example: They say that the men know. Dicunt viros noscere. 
λέγουσι τοὺς ἀνθρώπους γιγνώσκειν. 


10. The verb agrees with its subject in number and person. 

Exception. In Greek a noun or pronoun in the neuter plural is 
regularly followed by a verb in the singular number. 

Example: The names of the twelve Apostles are these, 

τῶν δὲ δώδεκα ἀποστόλων τὰ ὀνόματά ἐστιν ταῦτα. 
; Matt. 2. 2. 

11. Some verbs cannot form a complete predicate by themselves. 
They require to be supplemented by a noun or adjective which is 
called the predicative noun or adjective or the complement. 

Such verbs, the most important of which is the verb to be, are 
called copulative verbs. Generally speaking, they are such verbs 
as signify to become, to appear, to be chosen, to be named, and the like. 

The Predicative Noun or Adjective must be in the same case as 
the subject. Predicative Adjectives agree with the subject in number 
‘and gender as well as in case. 

Example : The kingdom becomes great. Regnum magnum fit. ἡ 
βασιλεία γίγνεται μεγάλη. 


CASES AND THEIR MEANINGS 


12. Inflection is a change made in the form of a word to denote a 
modification of its meaning, or to show the relationship of the word to 
some other word in the sentence. 

Examples: bird becomes birds in the plural: in the same way man 
becomes men. 

The pronoun fe is used when it is the subject of a sentence ; but it 
is changed into Aim when it is the object. 

Inflections are comparatively rare in English. 

Latin and Greek nouns, pronouns and adjectives have inflections 


N. 3 
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to show number and case: adjectives and some pronouns have inflec- 
tions to show gender as well. 

To give a list of these inflections is called giving a Declension, or 
Declining a word, because the cases other than the Nominative are 
considered to fall away (declinare) from the form of the Nominative. 
For the same reason the cases other than the Nominative are some- 
times called oblique or slanting cases. 

Hence also the origin of the term Case from the Latin casus, 
falling. 

The cases actually in use are seven in number. 

Their names are Nominative, Vocative, Accusative, Genitive, 
Dative, Ablative!, Locative (not given in the tables of declensions in 
grammars). 

The commonest uses of these cases are as follows, 

The nominative is used to express the subject of a finite verb. 

The vocative is used in addressing a person or thing. 

The accusative is used to express the direct object of a transitive 
verb. 

The genitive is used to limit the meaning of another noun, and to 
denote various relations, most of which are expressed in English by 
the use of the preposition of or by the possessive case. 

The dative is used to express that to or for which anything is 
done. This includes the dative of the indirect object after transitive 
verbs which is generally rendered into English by the preposition ἕο. 

The ablative! is used to express separation, or motion from. 

The locative is used to express the place at which anything 
happens. 

In English we express the various relationships of words to one 
another, which are expressed in Greek and Latin by the use of case- 
endings, by means of Prepositions, or by changing the order of words 
in a sentence. 

Consider the following sentence : 

The man showed the way to the son of the farmer with a stick. 

Homo monstravit viam filio agricolae baculo. 

Nom. acc. dat. gen. abl. (in Latin). 

ὁ ἄνθρωπος ἔδειξεν τὴν ὁδὸν τῷ υἱῷ τοῦ γεωργοῦ ῥάβδῳ. 

1 Τὴ Greek the Ablative case has the same form as the Genitive and is 
not given 88 a separate case in the tables of declensions in most Greek 
Grammars. (See page 24.) 
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Here we see the use of Prepositions in English, and Cases in Latin 
and Greek. In English we show that the word way is the object of 
the sentence by putting it after the verb. In Latin and Greek we 
show that it is the object by putting it in the Accusative Case. 


NOTES ON THE USE OF THE OBLIQUE CASES 


13. The vocative case is used in addressing a person or thing. 


Example: Jesus, Master, have mercy upon us. 
Jesu, praeceptor, miserere nostri. 
᾿Ιησοῦ ἐπιστάτα, ἐλέησον ἡμᾶς. Lk. xvii. 18. 


In N.T. Greek the Nominative case with the article is often used instead 
of the Vocative. 
Example: Yea, Father, because it thus seemed good to Thee. 


val, ὁ πατήρ, ὅτι οὕτως εὐδοκία ἐγένετο ἔμπροσθέν σου. 
Lk. x. 21, 


14, The root idea of the accusative case is that of extension and 
so of motion towards. 

The Object is the name of that towards which the action of the 
verb goes forth. 

This is also clearly seen from the fact that all prepositions which 
denote motion towards, such as ad, contra, εἰς, πρός, are followed by 
an Accusative. 

In Latin the Accusative without a preposition is used to denote 
the place towards which one is going, if the place is a town or a small 
island.—I am going to Rome. Eo Romam. 


15. The Accusative is used to express the direct object of a 
transitive verb. 


Example: We beheld his glory. Spectavimus gloriam ejus. 
ἐθεασάμεθα τὴν δόξαν αὐτοῦ. Jn. 1. 14. 

In English there is no means of distinguishing the subject from the 
object of a sentence by changing the form of the words (except in case 
of personal pronouns). The only way in which they can be dis- 
tinguished is by the order of the words in the sentence :—the subject 
comes before the verb, and the object after. 

3—2 
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16. The subject of a verb in the Infinitive mood is put in the 
Accusative case. 
Example: The crowd.,,,..said that it thundered, 
Turba dicebat tonitruum esse factum. 
ὁ ὄχλος...ἔλεγεν βροντὴν γεγονέναι. Jn. xii. 29. 


17. Cognate Accusative, Any verb whose meaning permits it 
may take after it an Accusative of cognate or kindred meaning: in 
some cases it takes a direct object as well. 

Examples: They rejoiced with great joy. 

ἐχάρησαν χαρὰν μεγάλην. Mt. ii. 10. 

Ye load men with loads difficult to be borne. 

φορτίζετε τοὺς ἀνθρώπους φορτία δυσβάστακτα. 
Lk. xi. 46. 

I fed you with milk. 

γάλα ὑμᾶς ἐπότισα. 1 Cor. iii. 2. 

The same construction occurs in Latin. 
I have lived a long life. Longam vitam vixi. 


18. The Accusative may also denote extent of time or space. 


Examples: They remained not many days. 
Manserunt non multos dies. (Beza.) 
ἔμειναν οὐ πολλὰς ἡμέρας. Jn. 11: 12. 
He withdrew from them about a stone’s cast. 
καὶ αὐτὸς ἀπεσπάσθη ἀπ᾽ αὐτῶν ὡσεὶ λίθον βολήν. 
Lk. xxii. 41. 


So in Latin—A wall ten feet high. 
Murus decem pedes altus, 


19. Two accusatives with one verb. Verbs meaning. to ask 
questions, to demand, to teach, and (Greek only) to clothe and unclothe, 
and to remind, may take two object accusatives. 


Examples: I too will ask you one question. 
Interrogabo vos et ego unum sermonem. 
ἐρωτήσω ὑμᾶς κἀγὼ λόγον ἕνα. Mt. xxi. 24. 
And he began to teach them many things. 
Et coepit illos docere multa. 
καὶ ἤρξατο διδάσκειν αὐτοὺς πολλά. Mk. vi. 84. 
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They took off from him the purple, and put his own garments on him. 
ἐξέδυσαν αὐτὸν τὴν πορφύραν, καὶ ἐνέδυσαν αὐτὸν τὰ ἱματία αὐτοῦ. 
Mk. xv. 20. 
Who shall remind you of my ways. 


ὃς ὑμᾶς ἀναμνήσει τὰς ὁδούς pov. 1 Cor. iv. 17. 


20. Whena verb followed by two Accusatives is put into the passive voice 
the word in the Accusative denoting » person becomes the subject of the 
passive verb, and the other word in the accusative remains unchanged. 

Examples: And John was clothed with camel’s hair. 

καὶ ἦν ὁ ᾿Ιωάνης ἐνδεδυμένος τρίχας καμήλου. Mk. i. 6. 
He was instructed in the way of the Lord. 
οὗτος ἣν κατηχημένος τὴν ὁδὸν τοῦ κυρίου. 

Acts xviii. 25. 

When a verb followed by a Dative of the person and an Accusative of 
the thing is put into the Passive voice, the word denoting the person becomes 
the subject of the verb and the word in the Accusative remains unaltered. 
Compare the English use I teach him Greek. He is taught Greek. 

Example: We have been thought worthy by God to be entrusted with 


the Gospel}. δεδοκιμάσμεθα ὑπὸ τοῦ θεοῦ πιστευθῆναι τὸ εὐαγγέλιον. 
1 Thess, ii. 4. 


21. Verbs meaning to choose, to call, to appoint, to make, may 
take a Predicate Accusative as well as the Object Accusative. 
Example: Why callest thou me good? 
Quid me dicis bonum ? 
τί pe λέγεις ἀγαθόν ; ΜΚ. x. 18, 


22. Adverbial Accusative. The Accusative of certain nouns, pronouns 
and adjectives is sometimes found in an Adverbial sense. 
Examples: And every one that striveth is temperate in all things. 
πᾶς δὲ ὁ ἀγωνιζόμενος πάντα ἐγκρατεύεται. 
1 Cor. ix. 25. 
Hurting him in no wise. 
μηδὲν βλάψαν αὐτόν. Lk. iv. 35. 
Under this head may be included such phrases as 
τὸ λοιπόν, for the rest. 
τὸ καθ᾽ ἡμέραν, daily. 
ὃν τρόπον, in like manner. 


1 The active form of this clause would be—God entrusted the Gospel to 
us, ἐπίστευσε ἡμῖν ὁ θεὸς τὸ εὐαγγέλιον. 
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THE GENITIVE CASE 


28. The Genitive case is an adjectival or descriptive case; a 
noun in the Genitive case is generally connected with another noun 
which it qualifies very: much in the same way as an adjective. The 
Genitive case is generally expressed in English by the use of the 
preposition of or by the Possessive case. 

In Greek the Ablative case has always the same form as the Genitive 
case ; the two cases are therefore treated as one in most grammars, and 
the name “Genitive” given to both. 

The Ablative case denotes separation from and expresses many of 
the relations which are expressed by the Ablative case in Latin. 

To avoid conflicting with established usage the name “Genitive” is 
used here in its accustomed sense to cover both the Genitive case 
proper and the Ablative case: but the student should always keep in 
mind that under this common name there are really included two 
distinct cases. 

The most important uses of the Genitive are as follows: 


24. Possessive Genitive denoting possession. 
Example: The father’s house. Patris domus. ἡ τοῦ πατρὸς οἰκία. 


25. The Genitive of Source or Material. 

Examples: The righteousness of faith (i.e. that springs from faith). 
Justitia fidei. δικαιοσύνη πίστεως. 
A herd of swine (i.e. consisting of swine). 
Grex porcorum. ἀγέλη χοίρων. 


26. Partitive Genitive expressing the whole after words denoting 
a part. ὃ 
Example: Many of the Samaritans. Multi Samaritanorum. 

πολλοὶ τῶν Sapaperav. 

(This Partitive use of the Genitive explains its use after verbs meaning 
to touch, to taste, to partake of, because only part of the object is affected 
by the Action of the verb.) 

27. Subjective and Objective Genitive. 

Sometimes the relationship between the noun in the Genitive and 
the noun on which it depends is such that, if the general sense of the 
noun on which the Genitive depends were expressed by a verb, the 
noun in the Genitive would become the subject of the verb. 

This use of the Genitive is called the Subjective Genitive. 
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Example: Who shall separate us from the love of Christ? 
Quis separabit nos a caritate Christi ? 
τίς ἡμᾶς χωρίσει ἀπὸ τῆς ἀγάπης τοῦ Χριστοῦ; 
Rom. viii. 35. 
i.e. Who can separate us from the love which Christ feels for us? 


28. Sometimes on the other hand the relationship between the 
noun in the Genitive and the noun on which it depends is such that, if 
the general sense of the noun on which the Genitive depends were 
expressed by a verb the noun in the Genitive would become the 
object of that verb. This use of the Genitive is called the Objective 
Genitive. . 

Example : For the preaching of the cross is to them that are perish- 

ing foolishness. : : 
Verbum enim crucis pereuntibus quidem stultitia est. 
ὁ λόγος yap ὁ Tod σταυροῦ τοῖς μὲν ἀπολλυμένοις μωρία 
ἐστίν. 1 Cor. i. 18. 

The cross is the object of the preaching. 

Tt is often very difficult to say whether a noun in the Genitive is 
Subjective or Objective. The context alone can decide the matter. 


29. Genitive of Time. The Genitive is used in Greek to express 
the time within which anything takes place. 
Example: He came to Jesus during the night. 
Hic venit ad Iesum nocte. 
οὗτος ἦλθεν πρὸς τὸν Ἰησοῦν νυκτός. 
Jn. iii, 2. 
In Latin the Ablative is used to express time when. 


80. Genitive of Price. The Genitive is used in Greek to express 
the price at which anything is sold. 
Example: Are not two sparrows sold for one farthing ? 
Nonne duo passeres asse veneunt ? 
οὐχὶ δύο στρουθία ἀσσαρίου πωλεῖται; Mt. x. 29. 
In Latin the Ablative is used to express the price at which anything is 
sold. 


81. The Genitive of Definition limits the meaning of the noun 
with which it goes just like an adjective. It does not occur in Classical 
Greek or Latin. 

Example : The unjust steward. ὁ οἰκονόμος τῆς ἀδικίας. Lk. xvi. 8, 

This is imitated in the Vulgate by Villicus iniquitatis. , 
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Under this head may be classed the Genitive of Apposition, where 
the Genitive takes the place of a word in apposition to the noun on 


which it depends. 
Example : The sign of Circumcision (i.e. consisting in circumcision), 
σημεῖον περιτομῆς. Rom. iv. 11. 


This construction is common in English : ‘The City of London.’ 


The Genitive after Adjectives 


82. A noun in the Genitive case follows many adjectives denoting 
fullness or want, worthiness or unworthiness, participation. 
Examples: Full of grace and truth. πλήρης χάριτος καὶ ἀληθείας. 
Worthy of death or bonds. ἄξιος θανάτου ἢ δεσμῶν. 
Sharing the sufferings. μέτοχος τῶν παθημάτων. 
ἔνοχος guilty of or subject to is followed by a Genitive of the penalty or of 
the crime as well as a Dative of the Tribunal Matt. xxvi. 66, Heb. ii. 15, 
Mk. iii, 29, 1 Cor. xi. 27, Matt. v. 22. 
83. The Comparative Degree of the adjective is sometimes 
followed by a noun in the Genitive in Greek. 
Example: Thou shalt see greater things than these. 
Majora his videbis. 
μείζω τούτων ὄψῃ. Jn. i. 50. 
In Latin the Ablative is used in this construction. 


Genitive with Verbs 


34. Some verbs both in Latin and Greek are followed by a noun 
in the Genitive case instead of in the Accusative case. Such verbs, and 
also those which are followed by a noun in the Dative case, are not 
really exceptions to the rule that all transitive verbs are followed by 
an object in the Accusative case, for they are not properly transitive 
when they are followed by a case other than the Accusative. We 
have similar verbs in English such as to think of, to laugh at, which 
are always followed by a noun preceded by a preposition. 

The student must observe the use of each verb as he finds it. The 
use varies greatly, even in the case of the same verbs. Many of those 
which are followed by a Genitive may be followed by an Accusative as 
well. 

In N.T. Greek the Genitive may follow many verbs of the following 
meanings. 
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(1) Verbs where the Partitive meaning is obvious. 
Verbs meaning éo partake of, to taste, to touch, to seize, to hold. 
μεταλαμβάνειν, μετέχειν, γεύεσθαι, ἅπτεσθαι, ἐπιλαμβάνεσθαι, κρατεῖν etc. 
The partitive sense may be seen by comparing ἐκράτησε τῆς χειρὸς 
αὐτῆς He took her by the hand—a part of the body only—with ἐκράτησεν 
αὐτόν He seized him. 
(2) Verbs meaning to be full or to fill. 
πιμπλάναι, πληροῦν, γέμειν, γεμίζειν etc, 
(8) Verbs denoting perception. 
to hear ἀκούειν. 
(4) Verbs denoting emotion ete. 
ἐπιθυμεῖν to desire. ἐπιμελεῖσθαι to give heed to. 
τυγχάνειν to attain. ἀνέχεσθαι ἴο bear with. 
(5) Verbs denoting separation or abstention from or hindering, 
want or need. 


ἀποστερεῖσθαι to deprive of. δεῖσθαι beseech. 
παύεσθαι to cease from. χρήἥζειν, ὑστερεῖν, to lack or 
ἀπέχεσθαι to abstain from. λείπεσθαι need. 
(6) Verbs meaning to rule or to excel. 
ἄρχειν, κυριεύειν etc. to rule. διαφέρειν to excel. 
(7) Verbs meaning to remember or to forget. 
μιμνήσκεσθαι to remember. ἐπιλανθάνεσθαι to forget. 
μνημονεύειν 65 


(8) Many verbs compounded with κατά are followed by a simple 
Genitive case. Such are 
καταγελᾶν to laugh at. 
κατακαυχᾶσθαι to boast oneself against. 
καταφρονεῖν ἴο despise. 


The Genitive Absolute 


85. A noun or pronoun and a participle may stand together by 
themselves in the Genitive case, if the noun or pronoun does not de- 
note the same person or thing as the subject or object of the sentence. 

This construction is called the Genitive Absolute. 

Absolute means loosed, from the Latin Absolutus: phrases of this 
kind are called Absolute because they are loosed in construction from 
the rest of the sentence. 
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The Genitive Absolute should generally be translated by an Ad- 
verbial Clause in English introduced by the conjunctions when, since, 
although etc. Which of these conjunctions is the proper one to use 
is determined by the context. 

Examples: When the devil was cast out, the dumb man spoke. 

καὶ ἐκβληθέντος τοῦ δαιμονίου ἐλάλησεν 6 κωφός. 
Mt. ix. 88. 
While the bridegroom tarried they all slumbered and slept. 
χρονίζοντος δὲ τοῦ νυμφίου ἐνύσταξαν πᾶσαι καὶ ἐκάθευδον. 
Mt. xxv. 5. 

N.B. The rule given above as to the noun or pronoun not referring 
to the same person as the subject or object of the sentence is generally 
observed in Classical Greek. 

But it is frequently broken in N.T. Greek, as the following example 
shows : 

Since he had nothing wherewith to pay, his lord commanded him 
to be sold. 
μὴ ἔχοντος δὲ αὐτοῦ ἀποδοῦναι ἐκέλευσεν αὐτὸν ὁ κύριος πραθῆναι. 
Mt. xviii. 95. 


The same construction is found in Latin, but the case there used is the 
Ablative. 

A similar construction is also rarely found in English. 

Example: This done, he went home. 

Here This done is a phrase consisting of a pronoun and a participle, but 
they are in the Nominative case, and not in the Genitive case as in Greek. 


THE DATIVE CASE 


36. The Dative case denotes that to or for which anything is or is 
done. In Greek the Dative case also does the work of the Locative 
and Instrumental cases which had distinct forms in the language from 
which it was derived. In Latin the work of the Instrumental case is 
done by the Ablative, and the Locative still exists as a separate form 
in certain words. 


87. The Dative of the Indirect Object is used after verbs of giving, 
showing, etc. ᾿ 
Example: They promised to give him money. 
Promiserunt ei pecuniam se daturos, 
καὶ ἐπηγγείλαντο αὐτῷ ἀργύριον δοῦναι. ΜΚ. xiv. 11. 
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38. The Dative of Interest may be used after any verb to denote 
the person or thing whose interest is affected by the action of the verb. 
Examples: Be not anxious for your life. 
Ne solliciti sitis animae vestrae, 
μὴ μεριμνᾶτε τῇ Ψυχῇ ὑμῶν. Mt. vi. 25. 
To his own master he stands or falls, 
Domino suo stat aut cadit. : 
τῷ ἰδίῳ κυρίῳ στήκει ἢ πίπτει. Rom. xiv. 4. 
39. The Dative of Possession after εἶναι, γένεσθαι. 
The Dative is used after these verbs to denote the person to whom 
the person or thing named as the subject of the verb is said to belong. 
Examples: Whose name was John. 
Cui nomen Johannes. 
ὄνομα αὐτῷ Ἰωάννης. Jn. i. 6. 
If any man should have a hundred sheep... 
Si fuerint aticui centum oves... 
ἐὰν γένηταί τινι ἀνθρώπῳ ἑκατὸν πρόβατα. Mt. xviii, 12. 
40. Locative uses of the Dative. 
The Dative is used very rarely in the N.T. to express place where. See 
Acts xiv. 8, 16, Romans iv. 12, Jas. ii. 25, Jn. xix. 2. 
The Dative is used to express the time at which anything takes place. 
Example: On the third day. 
Tertia die. 
τῇ τρίτῃ ἡμέρᾳ. ς Mt. xvi. 21. 
Note that in Latin the Ablative is used here. 


41. The Dative is used to express the sphere to which a quality is 
referred. 
Examples: The poor in spirit. 


οἱ πτωχοὶ τῷ πνεύματι. Mt. ν. 8. 
An Alexandrian by descent. : 
᾿Αλεξανδρεὺς τῷ γένει. Acts xviii. 24. 


42, The Dative used to denote the Instrument etc. 
The Dative is used to express the cause or manner of the action of 
the verb or the instrument by which it is carried out. 
Examples: Cause. They were broken off because of their unbelief. 
τῇ ἀπιστίᾳ ἐξεκλάσθησαν. Rom. xi. 20. 
Manner. I partake with thanks. 
χάριτι μετέχω. 1 Cor. x. 80. 
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Instrument. But the chaff he will burn with un- 
quenchable fire. 
τὸ δὲ ἄχυρον κατακαύσει πυρὶ ἀσβέστῳ. Mt. iii. 12. 


Very rarely the Dative expresses the Agent after ἃ passive verb, See 
Lk. xxiii. 15, Mt. vi. 1, Acts i. 8. 


48. The Dative of resemblance or union. 

The Dative is used with all words implying resemblance, union or 
approach. This includes verbs, adjectives, adverbs, and nouns. 

For example verbs meaning to follow, to meet, to make like are 
followed by a Dative. 


The Dative with Verbs 


44. The Dative is used after certain verbs which in English are 
followed by a direct object in the Accusative case. 

These verbs, although transitive in English, are intransitive in 
Greek, and cannot therefore have a direct object. 

There are also verbs which are transitive in Greek, but intransitive 
in English, as for example εὐαγγελίζειν to preach the Gospel to, φεύγειν 
to flee from. 

The following may be taken as examples of verbs which are followed 
by a Dative case in Greek. 

Certain verbs meaning to worship προσκυνεῖν. 

to serve δουλεύειν, διακονεῖν, ὑπηρετεῖν. 
to obey πείθεσθαι, ὑπακούειν. 

to believe πιστεύειν. 

to rebuke ἐπιτιμᾶν, ἐμβριμᾶν. 

to command ἐπιτάσσειν, παραγγέλλειν. 

See Lk. viii. 24—29 for several examples of the use of some of these 
verbs, 

The Dative also follows verbs compounded with certain prepositions 
such as ἐν, σύν, ἐπί, παρά, πρός. 
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ADJECTIVES 


45. Adjectives agree with the Nouns which they qualify in 
Number, Gender, and Case, 

This rule also applies to Participles, and adjectival Pronouns, and 
to the Article in Greek. 


Examples : 

Of the wise men. Virorum sapientium. τῶν σοφῶν ἀνδρῶν. 

Of these men. Horum virorum. τούτων τῶν ἀνδρῶν. 

The laws written for the world. Leges mundo scriptae. of τῷ 
κόσμῳ γραφόμενοι νόμοι. 


An Adjective may be either attributive or predicative. 


46. An Attributive Adjective simply qualifies its noun without 
the intervention of the verb ¢o be or any other verb. 


Example: The good man. Bonus vir. ὁ ἀγαθὸς ἀνήρ. 

A Predicative Adjective is connected to its noun by the verb to be 
or some other Copulative verb, and forms with the verb and its subject - 
a complete sentence. 

Example: The man is good. Vir bonus est. ὁ ἀνὴρ ἀγαθός. 

(See further sections 75 and 76.) 


47. The Adjective used as a noun. 
An Adjective or Participle (generally with the Article in Greek) 
may be used as a noun. 

Examples: A resurrection of the just and the unjust. 
Resurrectio justorum et iniquorum. 
ἀνάστασις δικαίων τε καὶ ἀδίκων. Acts xxiv. 15. 
Blessed are the poor in spirit. 
μακάριοι οἱ πτωχοὶ τῷ πνεύματι, Mt. v. 3. 


48. The neuter singular of an Adjective is often used as an 
abstract noun. 
Example: The foolishness of God is wiser than men and the 
weakness of God is stronger than men. 
τὸ μωρὸν τοῦ θεοῦ σοφώτερον τῶν ἀνθρώπων ἐστίν, καὶ τὸ ἀσθενὲς 
τοῦ θεοῦ ἰσχυρότερον τῶν ἀνθρώπων. 1 Cor. i. 25. 
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PRONOUNS 


49. A Pronoun has been defined as a word which is used instead 
of a noun; but many words are classed as Pronouns which are also 
used as Adjectives to define or point out nouns. 

Personal, Reflexive and Relative Pronouns can stand only in 
place of nouns. Ὁ 

Demonstrative, Interrogative and Indefinite Pronouns can be 
used either in place of nouns, or adjectivally. 


50. Personal Pronouns. J, thou, he, she, mé, him ete. 

As the ending of a Greek or Latin verb generally shows what person 
and number the subject is, the Nominative of the Personal Pronouns is 
seldom used in these languages except for emphasis. 

Thus if we wish to translate we hear it is quite sufficient to write 
audimus in Latin and ἀκούομεν in Greek. 

Example of the use of the Personal Pronoun in the Nominative for 
emphasis : 

We heard out of the Law that Christ abideth for ever, and how 
sayest thou that the Son of Man must be lifted up? 

Nos audivimus ex lege, quia Christus manet in aeternum; et 
quomodo tu dicis: Oportet exaltari Filium hominis? 

ἡμεῖς ἠκούσαμεν ἐκ τοῦ νόμου ὅτι ὁ Χριστὸς μένει εἰς τὸν αἰῶνα, καὶ 
πῶς λέγεις σὺ ὅτι δεῖ ὑψωθῆναι τὸν υἱὸν τοῦ ἀνθρώπου; In. xii. 84, 

51. All cases of αὐτός are used in the N.T. for the Personal 
Pronoun of the third person, fe, she, tt etc. But in Attic Greek only 
the cases other than the Nominative are so used: the Nominative case 
always means self. 

Examples: J myself. ἐγὼ αὐτός. 

_ The man himself. ὁ ἄνθρωπος αὐτός. 

This use is found sometimes in the N.T. In the following example 
we find the Nominative of αὐτός used in the sense of se/f, and the 
Genitive used as a Personal Pronoun in the sense of Azs or of him. 

And John himself had his raiment of camel’s hair. 
αὐτὸς δὲ ὁ Ἰωάννης εἶχεν τὸ ἔνδυμα αὐτοῦ ἀπὸ τριχῶν καμήλου. 
Mt. iii. 4. 

52. The personal pronoun of the third person may also be expressed by 

the demonstrative pronouns οὗτος and ἐκεῖνος. 


Examples: He was in the beginning with God. 
οὗτος ἦν ἐν ἀρχῇ πρὸς τὸν θεόν. Ja. i, 2, 
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ἐκεῖνος is always used emphatically, generally with reference to God or 
Christ. It is especially frequent in the writings of St John. 

Examples: But he spake of the temple of his body. 

ἐκεῖνος δὲ ἔλεγεν περὶ τοῦ ναοῦ τοῦ σώματος αὐτοῦ. 
Jn. ii. 21. 

He that saith that he abideth in him ought himself also to walk even as 
he walked. ᾿ : 

ὁ λέγων ἐν αὐτῷ μένειν ὀφείλει καθὼς ἐκεῖνος περιεπάτησεν καὶ αὐτὸς οὕτως 
περιπατεῖν. 1 Jn. ii. 6. 

Note that the Feminine Nominative singular and plural forms of οὗτος 
differ only from the corresponding forms of αὐτός in the breathing and 
accent—atrn, αὐτή : αὗται, αὐταί. 

The forms αὑτοῦ, αὑτῆς, αὑτοῦ etc. which are found in some texts of the 
N.T. are contracted forms formed from the Reflexive Pronoun ἑαυτόν etc. 

They have generally the same meaning as the simple αὐτοῦ, αὐτῆς, αὐτοῦ. 


58. αὐτός with the Article before it is used in the sense of the 
same. The man himself, ὁ ἄνθρωπος αὐτός. The same man, ὁ αὐτὸς 
ἄνθρωπος. 

Examples: He prayed the third time saying the same words. 

προσηύξατο ἐκ τρίτου, τὸν αὐτὸν λόγον εἰπών. 
Mt. xxvi. 44. 
For thou doest the same things. 
τὰ yap αὐτὰ πράσσεις. Rom. ii. 1. 
This use must be carefully distinguished from those given above. 


54, The Nominative of the Article followed by μέν or δέ is often 
used as a Personal Pronoun. 
Example: But he, going out, began to publish it much. 
ὁ δὲ ἐξελθὼν ἤρξατο κηρύσσειν πολλά. Mk. i. 45, 
When ὁ μέν is followed by 6 δέ or by ἄλλος δέ they must be trans- 
lated by. one...another: οἱ μέν followed by οἱ δέ or ἄλλοι δέ must be 
translated some...others. 
Example : 
Some mocked, others said We will hear thee again about this matter. 
οἱ μὲν ἐχλεύαζον, of δὲ εἶπον ᾿Ακουσόμεθά σου περὶ τούτου καὶ πάλιν. 
Acts xvii. 32. 
In N.T. Greek even the Relative Pronoun is used with μέν and δέ in the 
sense mentioned above. 
Example: And the husbandmen taking his slaves beat one and killed 
another and stoned another. 
kal λαβόντες οἱ γεωργοὶ τοὺς δούλους αὐτοῦ ὃν μὲν ἔδειραν, ὃν δὲ ἀπέκτειναν, 
ὃν δὲ ἐλιθοβόλησαν. Mt, xxi, 35. 
Compare also LK. xxiii. 33, Jn. v. 11, Romans xiv. 2, 5. 
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56. Reflexive Pronouns refer back to the Subject of the clause in 
which they stand. 
The forms common in the N.T. are : 
Myself, ἐμαυτόν ; Himself, ἑαυτόν, αὑτόν. 
Thyself, σεαυτόν ; Themselves, ἑαυτούς, αὑτούς. 
(ἑαυτούς is also used for ourselves and yourselves.) 


56. Possessive Pronouns are generally equivalent to the pos- 
sessive Genitive of the Personal Pronoun. 
They are My or mine, ἐμός. 
Thy ov thine, σός. 
Our or ours, ἡμέτερος. 
Your or yours, ὑμέτερος. 
Our Father may be translated either 
ὁ ἡμέτερος πατήρ ΟΥ ὁ πατὴρ ἡμῶν, 
and the same is the case with the other persons and numbers. 
The Genitive Singular of αὐτός is used for Ads, her, its, and the 
Genitive Plural for their. 


57. Demonstrative Pronouns are used to point out something. 
They are: 
οὗτος this (Latin hic), which generally refers to that which is 
near in place, time or thought. 
ἐκεῖνος that (Latin dle), which generally refers to that which is 
more remote. 
Example : 
This man went down to his house justified rather than that. 
κατέβη οὗτος δεδικαιωμένος εἰς τὸν οἶκον αὐτοῦ παρ᾽ ἐκεῖνον. 
Lk. xviii. 14. 
58. The Interrogative Pronoun. τίς may take the place of 
either a noun or an adjective. 
Whom did I see ? τίνας εἶδον ; 
Which men did I see? τίνας ἀνδρὰς εἶδον ; 
tis may be used in independent or dependent questions. 
What does he want ? τί βούλεται; 
He asks what you want. ἐρωτᾷ ri βούλεσθε. 


59. The Indefinite Pronoun. τις generally means some, any. 
Some one says this. τοῦτο λέγει τις. 
Some man. ἄνθρωπός τις. 
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It is sometimes equivalent to the English article ὦ or an. 
There was a rich man. 
ἄνθρωπός τις ἦν πλούσιος. Lk, xvi. 1. 


60. The Relative Pronoun who, that etc. always refers back to 
some noun or pronoun in another clause which is called its antecedent. 

In Latin and Greek Relative Pronouns agree with their antecedent 
in gender and number, but Not in case. 

The case of the Relative Pronoun depends on the function which it 
performs in the clause in which it stands. 

Examples: I saw the men who came afterwards. 

Vidi homines qui postea venerunt. 
εἶδον τοὺς ἀνθρώπους ot ὕστερον ἦλθον. 

Here homines and ἀνθρώπους are in the Accusative case because 
they are the objects of the verbs in their respective clauses ; but qui 
and οἵ are in the Nominative case because they are the subjects of the 
verbs in their respective clauses. 


The men, whom you saw, went away. 
Homines, quos vidisti, abierunt. 
οἱ ἄνθρωποι ots cides ἀπῆλθον. 

Here homines and ἄνθρωποι are in the Nominative case because 
they are the subjects of the verbs in their respective clauses ; but guos 
and οὖς are in the Accusative case because they are the objects of the 
verbs in their respective clauses. 


61. The Relative Pronoun also agrees with its Antecedent in 
person. 

No change is made in the form of the pronoun to show that its 
person is changed, the change is only shown by the personal ending of 
the verb in cases where the Relative is the subject of a clause. 


Examples : 
You who do this. I who did this. 
Vos qui hoc ΒΑΟΙΤΊΒ. Ego qui hoc Fsci. 
ὑμεῖς of τοῦτο ποιεῖτε. ἐγὼ ὃς τοῦτο ἐποίησα. 


62. The Antecedent of the Relative may be omitted in cases 
where it can readily be supplied from the context. 
Example: For your Father knoweth what things ye have need of. 
Scit enim Pater vester quibus vobis sit opus. 
οἶδεν yap ὁ πατὴρ ὑμῶν ὧν χρείαν ἔχετε. Mt. vi. 8. 
Ν. 4 
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63. When the Relative would naturally be in the Accusative case 
as the objéct of the verb in its clause, it is generally assimilated to 
the case of its Antecedent, if this is in the Genitive or Dative. 

Examples : 

Of the water which I shall give. 

ex τοῦ ὕδατος οὗ ἐγὼ δώσω. Jn. iv. 14. 
If there had been no assimilation this would have been— 

ἐκ τοῦ ὕδατος ὃ ἐγὼ δώσω. 

At the catch of fishes which they had taken. 

ἐπὶ τῇ ἄγρᾳ τῶν ἰχθύων ἧ συνέλαβον. Lk. v. 9. 
If there had been no assimilation this would have been—- 

ἐπὶ τῇ ἄγρᾳ τῶν ἰχθύων ἣν συνέλαβον. 


64. Ina few instances also where the Relative would naturally be in 
the Dative it is assimilated to the case of its Antecedent. 


Example: Until the day in which he was taken up from us._. 
ἕως τῆς ἡμέρας ἧς ἀνελήμφθη ἀφ᾽ ἡμῶν. Acts i. 22. 
If there had been no assimilation this would have been: ἕως τῆς ἡμέρας ἢ 


ἀνελήμφθη ἀφ᾽ ἡμῶν. 
Compare also Lk. i. 20. 


65. In some cases the Antecedent may be omitted, and the 
Relative assimilated to the omitted Antecedent. 

Examples : And they kept silence, and told no one in those days 
any of the things which they had seen. 

καὶ αὐτοὶ ἐσίγησαν καὶ οὐδενὶ ἀπήγγειλαν ἐν ἐκείναις ταῖς ἡμέραις οὐδὲν 
ὧν ἑώρακαν. Lk. ix. 36. 

If this had been written in full, it would have been—ovdev τούτων ἃ 
ἑώρακαν. 

When Christ comes will he do more signs than these which this 
man did? 

ὁ Χριστὸς ὅταν ἔλθῃ, μὴ πλείονα σημεῖα ποιήσει ὧν οὗτος ἐποίησεν ; 

Jn. vii. 81. 

Tf this had been written in full, it would have been—rovrev ἃ οὗτος 

ἐποίησεν. 


66. The Antecedent may be attracted into the Relative clause, 
while at the same time the Relative is assimilated to it in case. 
If the Antecedent has an article, it is omitted. 
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Examples: The multitude began to praise God for all the mighty 
works which they had seen. 


ἤρξαντο τὸ πλῆθος αἰνεῖν τὸν θεὸν περὶ πασῶν ὧν εἶδον δυνάμεων. 


Lk. xix. 37. 


If this had been written in full, it would have been—mepi πασῶν 
τῶν δυνάμεων ἃς εἶδον. 


That thou mightest know the certainty concerning the things 
wherein thou wast instructed. 

ἵνα ἐπιγνῷς περὶ ὧν κατηχήθης λόγων τὴν ἀσφάλειαν. Lk. 1. 4. 

If this had been written out in full, it would have: been—zepi 
τῶν λόγων obs κατηχήθης. 

Compare Lk. i. 20, iii. 19, Mt. xxiv. 38, Acts xxv. 18. 


67. Very rarely the Antecedent is assimilated to the case of the 
Relative. 


Examples: Bringing with them one Mnason of Cyprus, an early disciple, 
with whom we should lodge. 
ἄγοντες παρ᾽ ᾧ ξενισθῶμεν Μνάσωνί τινι Kurply, ἀρχαίῳ μαθητῇ. 
Acts xxi. 16. 
If there had been no assimilation this would have been : 


ἄγοντες Μνάσωνά τινα Κύπριον ἀρχαῖον μαθητὴν wap’ ᾧ ξενισθῶμεν. 


Ye became obedient to the form of teaching whereunto ye were delivered. 
ὑπηκούσατε els ὃν παρεδόθητε τύπον διδαχῆς. Rom. vi. 17. 


Compare also 1 Cor. x. 16, Lk, xii. 48, 


THE DEFINITE ARTICLE 


68. There are in English two words to which the name Article is 
given : the Indefinite Article α (or an), and the Definite Article the. 

In Latin there is no Article, Definite, or Indefinite : in Greek there 
is only a Definite Article 6, 9, τό. 

This word was originally a demonstrative pronoun, and it is used 
even in the New Testament as a personal pronoun of the third person 
before μέν and δέ, see section 53. A relic of its use as a pronoun is 
also to be seen in the quotation from an ancient poet in St Paul’s 
speech at Athens in Acts xvii. 28 (τοῦ yap καὶ γένος ἐσμέν). 

4. 9 
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As ordinarily used the Definite Article retains something of its 
original demonstrative force. Generally speaking it is used in Greek, 
as it is in English, to denote that the person or thing, to whose name 
it is attached, is well known, has just been mentioned, or would 
naturally be thought of in connection with the subject which is 
being spoken about. 

The difference between the Definite and Indefinite Articles in 
English is readily shown by examples. 

Compare the sentences 


I saw a man in the lane yesterday, and 
I saw the man in the lane yesterday. 


The first sentence refers to any man ; the second to some particular 
man already known and thought of both by ourselves and the persons 
to whom we are speaking. 

Consider also the sentence in the account of our Lord’s visit to the 
Synagogue at Nazareth. And having shut the book and given it back to 
the attendant, he sat down, The Definite Article is used here before 
book and attendant because there would be a book and an attendant in 
every Synagogue, and they would be thought of at once, by those 
acquainted with Jewish customs, when a Synagogue was mentioned. 
In explaining the passage to an English audience, unfamiliar with the 
customs of the Jews, it would however be necessary to explain why the 
Definite Article was used before these two words. 

Although the Definite Article is generally used in Greek where it 
would be used in English, this rule is by no means of universal 
application. The student must therefore pay most careful attention 
to its use; he must not think that it is used arbitrarily or without 
reason, because he finds it difficult to express its force in English. 

Many of the mistakes made by the translators of the Authorised 
Version were due to their misunderstanding or neglecting the use of 
the Definite Article. Compare the translations in the A.V. and the 
R.V. of such passages as 1 Tim. vi. 5, 10. See how greatly the force 
of the passage is altered by the omission of the Definite Article in 
Jn. iv. 27 in the R.V. and by its insertion in the marginal reading in 
Lk. xviii. 13. 

See also Acts ii. 42, James ii. 14. In 1 Pet. iii, 1 even the Revisers 
have: wrongly inserted the Article, and have quite spoilt the sense 
of the verse by reading without the word. 
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The best general rule that can be given for the use of the Definite 
Article in Greek is that it is always used when it is desired to mark 
the person or thing denoted by the word with which it goes as definite 
or well known, unless the word is regarded as already definite enough 
without it, or is made definite in some other way. 

For example such words as ἥλιος (Mt. xiii. 6), γῆ (Lk. ii. 14), 
θάλασσα (Lk. xxi, 25) and many others may be used without a Definite 
Article, because they are regarded as already definite enough in them- 
selves. We generally use the Definite Article with such words in 
English, although we too may say He came to earth, 

Again a word may be made definite by the addition of a defining 
Genitive or an adjective, and so not need a Definite Article as well. 


Examples : πύλαι ἅδου. Mt. xvi. 18. 
eis χεῖρας θεοῦ ζῶντος. Heb. x. 31, 


69. Below are enumerated certain classes of words and con- 
structions where the Definite Article is regularly omitted in English, 
but regularly, or frequently, used in Greek. 


(1) Proper nouns may take the Definite Article, especially if the 
person or place named is well known, or has just been mentioned. 


© 


Jesus is generally written ὁ Ἰησοῦς. 

The Definite Article is generally used before Χριστός in the Gospels 
in the sense of the expected Messiah, the One who is well known by 
that title, just as we speak of the Christ. 

But in the Epistles, written at a time when Χριστός was becoming a 
proper name, the Article is often omitted. 

An instance occurs in Acts xix. 13 where we can translate this 
Article into English : 

I adjure you by the Jesus whom Paul preacheth. 
ὁρκίζω ὑμᾶς τὸν Ἰησοῦν ὃν Παῦλος κηρύσσει. 

(2) Abstract nouns may take the Definite Article especially 
when it is desired to lay emphasis on the quality spoken about, or to 
denote it as one previously mentioned. 

Examples: Depart from me, ye that work iniquity. 

ἀποχωρεῖτε ἀπ᾽ ἐμοῦ of ἐργαζόμενοι τὴν ἀνομίαν. 
Mt. vii. 23. 

The following sentence contains an example of the Definite Article 

used with the name of a quality previously mentioned, i.e. φόβος. 
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There is no fear in love, but perfect love casteth out fear, because 
fear has punishment, 

φόβος οὐκ ἔστιν ἐν τῇ ἀγάπῃ, ἀλλ᾽ ἡ τελεία ἀγάπη ἔξω βάλλει τὸν φόβον, 
ὅτι ὁ φόβος κόλασιν ἔχει. 1 Jn. iv. 18, 

Note also that ἀγάπη, which is the principal matter under con- 
sideration, has the Article every time. See also James ii. 14. 


(3) The Definite Article may be used Generically, that is to 
mark the noun with which it goes as the name of the representative or 
representatives of a class. 

Examples: !For a workman is worthy of his hire. 

ἄξιος yap ὁ ἐργάτης τοῦ μισθοῦ αὐτοῦ. Lk. x, 7. 
Ye load men (as a class) with loads difficult to be borne. 
φορτίζετε τοὺς ἀνθρώπους φορτία δυσβάστακτα. Lk. x1. 46. 

God is generally written ὁ θεός, because, especially by the mono- 

theistic Jews, God was regarded as standing in a class by Himself. 


(4) Nouns qualified by a Demonstrative or Possessive Pronoun, 
or on which the Possessive Genitive of a personal or demonstrative 
pronoun depends, regularly take the Definite Article. 

Examples: This man. οὗτος ὁ ἄνθρωπος. 

My father. ὁ ἐμὸς πατήρ. 
These men’s father. ὁ τούτων πατήρ. 


(5) The Definite Article is sometimes used in Greek where in 
English we use a Possessive Pronoun to mark something as belonging 
to a person or thing mentioned in the sentence. 

Example: He washed his hands. 

ἀπενίψατο τὰς χεῖρας. Mt. xxvii, 24. 


70. Sometimes a word such as son, daughter, wife, thing, or things 
is omitted after a Definite Article where it can easily be supplied from 
the context, and where a qualifying Genitive follows, 

Examples: Mary the (wife) of Clopas. 


Μαρία ἡ τοῦ Κλωπᾶ. Jn. xix, 20, 
The (sons) of Zebedee. 
οἱ τοῦ Ζεβεδαίου. Jn, xxi. 2. 
The (things) of Caesar. 
τὰ τοῦ Καίσαρος. Mt. xxii. 21. 


7 We might use the Definite Article here in English and say he 
workman is worthy of his hire. 
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71. The Definite Article can turn Adjectives, Participles, Adverbs 
and even Prepositional phrases into Noun Equivalents. 
Adjectives: Blessed are the poor in spirit. 
μακάριοι οἱ πτωχοὶ τῷ πνεύματι. Mt. ν. 3. 
Participles: Blessed are they that mourn. 
μακάριοι of πενθοῦντες. Mt. ν. 4. 
An Article followed by a Participle is generally best translated into 
English by a Pronoun followed by a relative clause. 
Adverbs: Love worketh no ill to his neighbour. 
ἡ ἀγάπη τῷ πλησίον κακὸν οὐκ ἐργάζεται. 
Rom. xiii. 10. 
Prepositional Phrases: They that are of Italy salute you. 
: ἀσπάζονται ὑμᾶς of ἀπὸ τῆς Ἰταλίας. 
Heb. xiii. 24. 
72. For the use of the Article before Infinitives see 172. 


73. The Neuter Article τό can turn any word or collection of 
words which follow it into a noun equivalent, especially when the 
words are a quotation of something which has been said before. 

Example : But Jesus said to him “If thou canst!” All things are 
possible to him that believeth. (See verse 22, where the father of the 
child says, “If thou canst do anything, have mercy on us and help us.”) 

τὸ Ei δύνῃ, πάντα δυνατὰ τῷ πιστεύοντι. Mk. ix. 38. 

For the whole law is fulfilled in one word, even in this, Thou shalt 
love thy neighbour as thyself. 

ὁ yap πᾶς νόμος ἐν ἑνὶ λόγῳ πεπλήρωται, ἐν τῷ ᾿Αγαπήσεις τὸν πλησίον 
σου ὡς σεαυτόν. Gal. ν. 14. 

Compare also Eph. iv. 9, Romans xiii. 9, Mt. xix. 18. 

The article also introduces dependent questions. 

Lk. 1. 62, xxii. 2, 23, 37, Romans viii. 26. 


74, For the use of the Definite Article as a Pronoun see 53. 
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The Position of the Article 


75. When a noun with an Article is qualified by an attributive 
adjective, the adjective generally stands between the Article and the 
noun. 

The wise man. ὁ σοφὸς ἀνήρ. 

The Article together with the adjective may follow the noun, in 
which case the noun itself may have another Article before it. 

Thus we may translate The wise man in three ways: 

ὁ σοφὸς ἀνήρ. ἀνὴρ ὁ σοφός. ὁ ἀνὴρ ὁ σοφός... 

The first of these arrangements is the commonest. 

Such a position of the adjective with reference to the Article and 
the noun is called the attributive position. 


76. When an adjective either precedes the Article or follows the 
noun WITHOUT TAKING AN ARTICLE BEFORE IT, it is said to be in the 
predicative position and does not qualify the noun as an attribute, 
but forms part of the predicate of the sentence. 

Thus ὁ ἀνὴρ σοφός does Not mean The wise man, but The man is 
wise. 

This distinction is of great importance, and must be thoroughly 
mastered. 


Note. If however the predicate is identical with the subject or denotes 
something previously well known, the Definite Article may be used in the 


predicate. 
Examples : 
Sin is lawlessness. (i.e. they are identical.) 
ἡ ἁμαρτία ἐστὶν ἡ ἀνομία. 1 Jn. iii. 4. 


Art thou the teacher of Israel and knowest not these things? 
σὺ εἶ ὁ διδάσκαλος τοῦ ᾿Ισραὴλ καὶ ταῦτα οὐ γινώσκεις; 
Jn, iii. 10. 
Art not thou the Egyptian? 
οὐκ dpa σὺ el ὁ Αἰγύπτιος; Acts xxi. 38. 


When a Demonstrative Pronoun qualifies a noun, it takes the 
position of a predicative adjective, and either precedes the Article or 
follows the noun. 

This man may be translated either otros ὁ ἀνήρ, 

or ὁ ἀνὴρ οὗτος. 
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THE VERB—MOOD, VOICE, TENSE 


77. Many of the names given to the different forms of verbs are 
by no means accurate descriptions of the functions which they perform. 

As a rule they describe one function, and one only. 

Thus the Optative Mood has other functions besides expressing a 
wish, : 

The Present Tense often expresses time other than present. 

The Subjunctive Mood is not always used in subordinate sentences. 

These names must therefore be looked upon as being somewhat 
arbitrary and conventional. 

The functions of the various forms must be learnt rather from actual 
usage than from their names. 

In Latin grammars the verbs are arranged under Moods. 

That is to say all the tenses of the Indicative mood are given 
together, then those of the Subjunctive, and so on. 

In Greek grammars the verbs are often arranged under Tenses. 

That is to say all the moods of the Present tense are given first, 
then the moods of the Future, Aorist, etc. 

This causes some difficulty to those who have learnt Latin before 
learning Greek. 


MOODS 


78. Moods are forms which verbs assume to show the way in 
which the action expressed by the verb is to be regarded, ie. if it is to 
be regarded as a statement, a command, a wish, or a thought. 

The Indicative Mood (generally) makes a statement. 

The Imperative Mood gives a command, or expresses a request or 
a concession. 

The Subjunctive Mood expresses a thought or wish rather than a 
fact. The uses of the Subjunctive Mood are so various, and its use in 
Latin and Greek is so different from its use in English, that it is im- 
possible to bring it under a more exact definition. The student who 
knows Latin must be on his guard against supposing that in cases 
where the Subjunctive Mood is used in Latin, it will also be used in 
Greek. 

The Optative Mood expresses a wish, and is also used in dependent 
statements and questions after a principal verb in past time, and in 
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certain kinds of conditional sentences, and in other ways. It occurs 
very rarely in the N. T. 

The Infinitive Mood is really a verbal noun. 

The Participle is a verbal adjective. 


VOICE 


79. The Active Voice is used when the subject of the verb is 
spoken of as acting. 

The Passive Voice is used when the subject of the verb is spoken 
of as suffering or being acted upon. 

N.B. Only Transitive verbs can have a passive voice. 

There are certain verbs, such as He fell, They slipped etc., which 
speak of the subject as suffering: these are regarded as being in the 
active voice because they are intransitive. 


Examples: Active. The father loves the boy. 
Pater puerum amat. 
ὁ πατὴρ φιλεῖ τὸν παῖδα. 
Passive. The boy is loved by the father. 
Puer a patre amatur. 
ὁ παῖς φιλεῖται ὑπὸ τοῦ πατρός. 

Both these sentences express the same idea, but they express it in 
different ways. It will be noticed that when a sentence with an active 
verb is turned into a sentence with a passive verb, the object of the 
first sentence (the boy) becomes the subject of the second : while the 
subject of the first sentence (the father) is introduced in English in the 
second sentence by the preposition by. 


80. Consider the sentence 
Boys are strengthened by labour. 
Pueri labore firmantur. 
οἱ παῖδες πόνῳ ῥώννυνται. 


It will be seen that, although the constructions of this sentence and 
the sentence given above—The boy is loved by the father—are just the 
same in English, the construction of the two sentences is not the same 
in Latin and Greek. 

In Latin a with the Ablative is used in the first case, and the 
Ablative alone in the second. , 
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In Greek ὑπό with the Genitive is used in the first case, and the 
Dative alone in the second. 

This is because the doer of the action in the first sentence is a 
living person, i.e. the father: but the thing that does the action in 
the second sentence is not a living person, but labour. 

In sentences similar to the first sentence the doer of the action is 
spoken of as the Agent, because it is a living thing. 

In sentences similar to the second sentence the doer of the action is 
spoken of as the Instrument, because it is not a living thing. 

This distinction must be carefully observed. 


General rule: In Latin the Agent of the action of a passive verb is 
translated by a with the Ablative, and the Instru- 
ment by the Ablative alone. 

In Greek the Agent of the action of a passive verb 
is translated by ὑπό with the Genitive, and the 
Instrument by the Dative alone. 


The same verb may have both an Agent and an Instrument : 
The boy is beaten by his father with a stick. 
Puer caeditur a patre virga. 
ὁ παῖς τύπτεται ὑπὸ τοῦ πατρὸς ῥάβδῳ. 


81. The Middle Voice. (Greek only.) 
In the Middle Voice the subject is represented as acting upon 
himself, or in some way that concerns himself. 


(1) The subject is represented as acting upon himself. This use, 
which would seem to be the most natural use of the Middle Voice, is 
the most uncommon. The Active Voice and a Reflexive Pronoun are 
generally used instead as in Jn. xvii. 19. 

This use of the Middle corresponds to the use of the Active with a 
direct object. 

Examples of the reflexive use of the Middle do however occur. 


Rise (rouse yourselves), let us be going. 


ἐγείρεσθε ἄγωμεν. Mt. xxvi. 46. 
He went and hanged himself. 
ἀπελθὼν ἀπήγξατο. Mt. xxvii. 5. 


Except they wash themselves, they eat not. 
ἐὰν μὴ βαπτίσωνται οὐκ ἐσθίουσιν. Mk. vii. 4. 
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(2) The subject is represented as acting for himself, or with 
reference to himself. 

This use of the Middle Voice corresponds to the use of the Active 
with an indirect object. 


Examples: Ye know not what ye ask (for yourselves). 

οὐκ οἴδατε τί αἰτεῖσθε. Mk. x. 38. 
Compare this with the Active: 

Ask and ye shall receive, 

αἰτεῖτε καὶ λήμψεσθε. Jn, xvi. 94. 


The following is an example of the Active and the Middle of the 
same verb in the same sentence : 


Give diligence to make your calling and election sure, for by so 
doing ye shall never fall. 

σπουδάσατε βεβαίαν ὑμῶν τὴν κλῆσιν Kai ἐκλογὴν ποιεῖσθαι" ταῦτα 
γὰρ ποιοῦντες οὐ μὴ πταίσητέ ποτε. 2 Pet. i. 10. 


(3) The Middle Voice is also used in a causative sense, to denote 
that the subject allows something to be done, or gets something 
done. 


Examples: To get himself enrolled with Mary. 


ἀπογράψασθαι σὺν Μαριάμ. Lk, ii. δ. 
They got baptized. 
ἐβαπτίσαντο. 1 Cor. x, 2. 


82. There is however often no difference in meaning that we can 
trace between the Active and Middle voices of a verb. Even in the 
case of the examples given above the exact force of the voice of the 
verbs is considered doubtful by some grammarians. 

The difficulty is increased by the fact that the forms of the Middle 
are identical with those of the Passive except in the Future and Aorist 
tenses. Moreover many verbs are Deponent, wholly or in part, that is 
to say they have Passive or Middle forms, and an Active meaning. 

No rule can be given; the student must observe for himself the 
voice in the tenses of the various verbs which he comes across. 

At first sight it seems curious that we should not be able to decide 
certainly from the form of a verb whether it is Active or Passive. 
This ambiguity is however not unknown in English. The sentences 
Goods now showing and Goods now being shown mean practically the 
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same, except that in the second sentence we lay more stress on the 
thought that the goods will be shown by some person. 


TENSES 


83. The action denoted by a verb may be defined both as regards 
its time, and as regards its state or progress. 

Its time may be defined as Past, Present, or Future. 

Its state or progress may be regarded as Continuous or In- 
completed, as Perfect or Complete, as Simple or Indefinite without 
any reference to continuity or completion. 


Examples: Continuous action. I am writing this letter. 
I was writing this letter. 


Complete action. I have written this letter. 
T had written this letter. 
Simple action. I write this letter. 


I wrote this letter. 


The combination of these ideas of time and state should produce 
nine different tenses. 


Continuous Continuous Continuous 
Past { Perfect Present {Petes Future {Poet 
Simple Simple Simple 

Different tense forms to express all these ideas exist in English, but 
not in Latin and Greek. (See page 10.) 

Some of the tenses in Latin and Greek perform the functions of 
more than one English tense, and therefore care is often necessary in 
translating them; generally speaking however the Greek Present 
corresponds to the English Present Continuous or Present Simple : 
the Greek Imperfect corresponds to the English Past Continuous : 
.the Greek Future corresponds to the English Future Continuous or 
Future Simple: the Greek Perfect corresponds to part of the uses of 
the English Present Perfect: the Greek Aorist corresponds to the 
English Past Simple and to certain uses of the English Present Perfect. 

N.B. The above remarks only apply to the tenses of the Indicative 
Mood in the Greek verb: the use of the tenses of the other moods is 
different. 
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Great care should be devoted to the translation of the tenses in the 
Greek Testament, as the translators of the A.V. often went wrong on 
this point, and familiarity with their version is apt to mislead the 
student. 


84, It is somewhat unfortunate that we are compelled to use the 
name ¢ense in connection with the forms of the Greek verb. It directs 
our attention too much to the time of the action of the verb, whereas 
it was the state of the action, rather than the time, that was most 
prominently before the mind of a Greek. The time of the action of the 
verb is often left to be inferred from the context, and cannot always be 
certainly told from the form of the verb. This is almost invariably the 
case with the moods other than the Indicative, and is sometimes the 
case in the Indicative mood itself. 

To the Greek mind the forms to which we give the names “ Present” 
and “Imperfect” denoted duration, or repeated action. 

The forms to which we give the name “ Perfect” or “ Pluperfect” 
denoted action complete at the time of speaking, the results of which 
were regarded as still existing. 

The forms to which we give the name “Aorist” denoted a simple, 
indefinite action, and were always used where no stress was laid on 
the continuity, completion, or incompletion of the action denoted by 
the verb. 

As a rule the Indicative mood of the Aorist refers to an action in 
past time. The idea of time is however quite secondary, and does not 
enter at all into the meaning of the moods of the Aorist other than the 
Indicative, except in reported speech. With this exception the idea of 
Past time is only to be found in the forms of the verb which have an 
Augment, that is to say the Imperfect, the Pluperfect, and the Aorist 
Indicative. 

The Future tense in Greek, as in English, refers to future time in 
all its moods, and is thus an exception to the principle that. the moods 
of a Greek verb, other than the Indicative, do not denote time. 


85. The use of the Present Indicative in Greek generally denotes 
action in progress or customary or repeated action in present time. 
Examples : Lord, save, we are perishing. 
Κύριε, σῶσον, ἀπολλύμεθα. Mt. viii. 25. 
Our lamps are going out. 
ai λαμπάδες ἡμῶν σβέννυνται. Mt. xxv. 8. 
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Every tree that bringeth not forth good fruit is hewn down and 
cast into the fire. 


πᾶν δένδρον μὴ ποιοῦν καρπὸν καλὸν ἐκκόπτεται καὶ eis πῦρ βάλλεται. 
Mt. vii. 19. 
I die daily. 
καθ᾽ ἡμέραν ἀποθνήσκω. 1 Cor. xv. 31. 


86. As the Present Tense denotes action in progress, and hence in- 
complete, it may be used to express action which is attempted or desired, 
but not performed. This use of the Present is called the Present of Incom- 
pleted Action, or the Conative Present. 


Example: Many good works have I shown you from my Father: on 
account of which of them do ye desire to stone me? 

πολλὰ ἔργα ἔδειξα ὑμῖν καλὰ ἐκ τοῦ πατρός" διὰ ποῖον αὐτῶν 
ἔργον ἐμὲ λιθάζετε; Jn. x. 82. 


See also Rom. ii. 4, 1 Cor. vii. 28, Gal. v. 4. 
8'7. The Present tense is occasionally used in an Aoristic sense to 


denote a simple event in present time, without any thought of action in 
progress. 


Examples: Thy sins are forgiven thee. 


ἀφίενταί σοι αἱ ἁμαρτίαι cov. ΜΚ. ii. ὅ. 
Jesus Christ maketh thee whole, 
ἰᾶταί σε ᾿Ιησοῦς Χριστός. Acts ix. 84. 


In these cases the context alone can decide whether the Greek Present is 
to be translated by the English Present Continuous or Present Simple. 


88. The Present Tense may be used for the sake of vividness to 
describe an event in the Past or Future. 
When it is used to denote an event in the Past, it is generally called 
the Historic Present. 
Examples: Present to describe an event in Past time : 
And they came again to Jerusalem. 
καὶ ἔρχονται πάλιν εἰς Ἱεροσόλυμα. Mk, xi. 27. 
Present to describe an event in Future time: 


My time is at hand: I will take the Passover with my disciples 


at thy house. 
ὁ καιρός μου ἐγγύς ἐστιν" πρὸς σὲ ποιῶ τὸ πάσχα μετὰ τῶν μαθητῶν 
μου. Mt. xxvi. 18. 


See also Lk. xix. 8, 1 Cor. xv. 32, Jn. xxi, 28. 


89. The use of the Imperfect Indicative denotes action in 
progress or customary or repeated action in past time. 
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Examples: And many that were rich were casting in much. 
καὶ πολλοὶ πλούσιοι ἔβαλλον πολλά. Mk. xii, 41. 
Behold how he loved him. 


ἴδε πῶς ἐφίλει αὐτόν. Jn. xi. 86. 
Whom they used to lay daily at the gate of the Temple. 
ὃν ἐτίθουν καθ᾽ ἡμέραν πρὸς τὴν θύραν τοῦ iepod. Acts iii. 2. 
And they kept giving him wine mingled with myrrh to drink. 
καὶ ἐδίδουν αὐτῷ πιεῖν ἐσμυρνισμένον οἶνον. Mk. xv. 23. 


See also Mk. xv. 6, Lk. xvii. 27. 


90. The Imperfect is sometimes used to denote that an action 
was attempted or desired, but not performed. (Conative Imperfect.) 
Example: And they wished to call him by the name of his father 
Zacharias. 
καὶ ἐκάλουν αὐτὸ ἐπὶ τῷ ὀνόματι τοῦ πατρὸς αὐτοῦ Ζαχαρίαν. 
Lk. i. 59. 
See also Mt. iii. 14, Mk. ix. 38, Acts vii. 26, xxvi. 11. 


91. The use of the Aorist Indicative denotes that the action is 
regarded simply as an event without any account being taken of its 
progress or of the existence of its result. Even its time is not always 
distinctly contemplated; but, generally speaking, it is regarded as 
taking place in past time. 

The name Aorist means without boundaries or indefinite, and denotes 
that the action expressed by the verb is not defined with regard to its 
time, progress, or result. 


92. The Aorist Indicative is most frequently used to describe a 
past event or series of events, viewed as a whole, without any refer- 
ence to the progress of the action, or the existence of its result. 

The fact so recorded may be 

(a) A momentary action. 
And having stretched forth his hand, he touched him. 
καὶ ἐκτείνας THY χεῖρα ἥψατο αὐτοῦ. Mt. viii. 3. 
(6) A continued act or state viewed as a single action. 
He abode two whole years in his own hired dwelling. 
ἔμεινεν δὲ διετίαν ὅλην ἐν ἰδίῳ μισθώματι. Acts xxviii. 30. 
(c) A series of similar acts viewed as constituting a single event. 
Thrice I suffered shipwreck. 
τρὶς ἐνανάγησα. 2 Cor. xi. 25. 
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93. The Inceptive or Ingressive Aorist. 

The Aorist of a verb which denotes a state or condition in the 
Present or Imperfect often denotes the beginning of the state. 

Compare the use of the Imperfect in the first example with that of 
the Aorist in the two following : 


Examples: But he remained silent and answered nothing. 
ὁ δὲ ἐσιώπα καὶ οὐδὲν ἀπεκρίνατο. Mk. xiv. 61. 
And they wondered at his answer and held their peace 
καὶ θαυμάσαντες ἐπὶ τῇ ἀποκρίσει αὐτοῦ ἐσίγησαν. 
Lk. xx. 26. 

And after they held their peace, James answered. 
μετὰ δὲ τὸ σιγῆσαι αὐτοὺς ἀπεκρίθη Ἰάκωβος. 

Acts xv. 13. 


In the first of these examples we have the Imperfect denoting the con- 
tinuance of a state of silence, in the last two we have the Aorist denoting 
the beginning of the state. 


Consider also the force of the Aorist in the following examples : 
And having said this, he fell asleep. 
καὶ τοῦτο εἰπὼν ἐκοιμήθη. Acts vii. 60. 
Though he was rich, for your sakes he became poor. 
Oe ὑμᾶς ἐπτώχευσεν πλούσιος ὦν. 2 Cor. viii. 9. 
See Lk. xv. 32, Jn. iv. 52, Rom. xiv. 9. 


94. The Resultative Aorist. 

The Aorist of a verb which denotes effort or intention in the Present 
or Imperfect often denotes the success of the effort. 

Compare the use of the tenses in the following examples : 


Hinder them not to come to me. 
μὴ κωλύετε αὐτὰ ἐλθεῖν πρός με. Mt. xix. 14. 
But the centurion kept them from their purpose. 
ὁ δὲ ἑκατοντάρχης..«ἐκώλυσεν αὐτοὺς τοῦ βουλήματος. 
Acts xxvii. 48. 


In the first of these examples we have the Present denoting the attempted 
but unsuccessful action of the Disciples, in the second the Aorist denoting 
the successful action of the centurion. 


See also Mt. xxvii. 90, 
N. 5 
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95. Special uses of the Aorist. 
The Gnomic Aorist! The Aorist is used in proverbial sayings (γνῶμαι), to 
express what generally happens. The Present is used in English. 
Example: The grass withereth, and the flower falleth. 
ἐξηράνθη ὁ χόρτος καὶ τὸ ἄνθος ἐξέπεσεν. 1 Pet. i. 24, 
See also Jas. i. 11, 24. 


The Epistolary Aorist.. The writer of a letter sometimes puts himself 
in the place of his readers, and describes as past an action which is present 
to himself, but which will be past to his readers when they receive the letter. 
The Present is used in English. 

Example: I think it necessary to send to you Epaphroditus my brother. 

ἀναγκαῖον δὲ ἡγησάμην ᾿Επαφρόδιτον τὸν ἀδελφὸν πέμψαι. 
Phil. ii. 25. 

See also Acts xxiii. 30, 1 Cor. ν. 11, Eph. vi. 22, Phil. 11. 28, Col. iv. 8, 
Philemon 12. 

The Dramatic Aorist. The Aorist is used to express vividly the state of 
mind which a person has just reached. The Present is used in English. 

Example: I know what to do, 

ἔγνων τί ποιήσω. Lk. xvi. 4. 

96. The use of the Perfect Indicative in Greek denotes that the 
action of the verb is regarded as complete at the time of speaking, and 
that its results are regarded as still existing. 

When it is said that the action is regarded as “complete” this does 
not mean that it is regarded as ended ; but only that it is regarded as 
brought to its appropriate conclusion in such a way that its effects 
remain in action. The Perfect has therefore really as much to do with 
present as with past time, since it describes the present result of a past 
action. 


97. The main uses of the Perfect in the New Testament are us 
follows : 
(1) The Perfect of Completed Action denoting an action com- 
pleted in past time the results of which still remain. 
Examples: Ye have filled Jerusalem with your teaching. 
πεπληρώκατε τὴν Ἱερουσαλὴμ τῆς διδαχῆς ὑμῶν. Acts v. 28. 
I Have fought the good fight, I have finished the course, I have 
kept the faith. 
τὸν καλὸν ἀγῶνα ἢἠγώνισμαι, τὸν δρόμον τετέλεκα, THY πίστιν 
τετήρηκα. 2 Tim. iv. 7. 


1 «The Gnomic Aorist gives a more vivid statement of general truths, by 
employing a distinct case or several distinct cases in the past to represent (as 
it were) all possible cases, and implying that what has occurred is likely to 
occur again under similar circumstances.” Goodwin, Moods and Tenses 155. 
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(2) The Perfect of Existing State. The Perfect is sometimes 
used to denote a present existing state, the past action of which it is 
the result being left out of account. 

Such Perfects are generally found in certain verbs which use the 
Perfect in this sense only, for example μέμνημαι, πέποιθα, οἶδα, yéypar- 
ται, ἔγνωκα. 

The Perfect of Existing State is generally best translated by the 
English Present. 


Examples: He trusteth in God. 
πέποιθεν ἐπὶ τὸν θεόν. Mt. xxvii. 48, 


We believe and know that thou art the Holy One of God. 
ἡμεῖς πεπιστεύκαμεν καὶ ἐγνώκαμεν ὅτι σὺ εἶ ὁ ἅγιος τοῦ θεοῦ. 


Jn. vi. 69. 


98. The use of the Pluperfect in Greek denotes that the action 
of the verb is regarded as complete at a point in past time implied in 
the context. Unless the completion of the action in past time is dis- 
tinctly emphasized the Pluperfect must not be used. It is not used, 
as in English, to denote that the action simply occurred before a certain 
point in past time; in this case the Aorist or Imperfect would be used, 
and the fact that the action denoted was antecedent to another action 
in past time would be left té be inferred from the context, and not 


made plain by the use of a special tense, 


99. The uses of the Pluperfect in the New Testament are as 
follows : 


(1) Pluperfect of Completed Action. 
Examples: For it had been founded upon the rock. 
τεθεμελίωτο yap ἐπὶ τὴν πέτραν. Mt. vii. 25. 
For the Jews had agreed already that if anyone should confess 
that he was the Christ he should be put out of the Synagogue. 
ἤδη yap συνετέθειντο οἱ “lovdaior ἵνα ἐάν τις αὐτὸν ὁμολογήσῃ Χριστόν, 
ἀποσυνάγωγος γένηται. Jn, ix. 22, 

(2) The Pluperfect of Existing State. 

Verbs which denote a present state in the Perfect denote a past 
state in the Pluperfect. They must be translated by a simple past 
tense in English. 

5—2 
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In the following example a Pluperfect of Existing State and a Plu- 
perfect of Completed Action are seen side by side. 


And the more part knew not why they had come together. 
καὶ of πλείους οὐκ ἤδεισαν τίνος ἕνεκα συνεληλύθεισαν. 
Acts xix. 82, 


100. The following are examples of the use of the Aorist or Im- 
perfect to denote an event which is spoken of as taking place before 
another past event. In these cases the Greek Aorist and Imperfect 
must be translated by the English Pluperfect, not because there is any 
confusion in meaning between the tenses, but because the Greeks stated 
the action simply as a past event, and left it to the context to make 
plain that it took place before some other past event, whereas the English 
prefer to make the order of the events clear by the use of a special 
tense. 


Examples: And they had forgotten to take bread, and they had 
none with them in the boat except one loaf. 
καὶ ἐπελάθοντο λαβεῖν ἄρτους, καὶ εἰ μὴ ἕνα ἄρτον οὐκ εἶχον μεθ᾽ 
ἑαυτῶν ἐν τῷ πλοίῳ. Mk. viii. 14, 
Shewing coats and gurments which Dorcas had made. 
ἐπιδεικνύμεναι χιτῶνας καὶ ἱμάτια, ὅσα ἐποίει ἡ Δορκάς. 
Acts ix. 39. 


See also Mt. xiv. 3, 4, Lk. viii. 27, Jn. xii. 17, xiii. 12, xix. 30. 


101. It is most important to distinguish clearly between the 
meanings of the Imperfect, the Aorist, and the Perfect. 

The difference between them is best learnt by the study of ex- 
amples such as those given below, but it may help the student to 
regard the meaning of the Imperfect as graphically represented by a 
line (——) or by a series of points (--:-- ), and that of the Aorist as 
graphically represented by a point (:). In the examples given in 
section 92, where the Aorist denotes a continued act or state or a 
series of acts, the line or series of points is reduced to a single point 
by perspective. 

The Perfect is not used in Greek unless stress is laid on the fact 
that the action denoted by the verb has been brought to its ap- 
propriate conclusion, and that its results remain. 
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102. Examples of the difference between the Imperfect and the 
Aorist. 

T used to sit daily with you in the Temple teaching, and ye did 
not lay hands upon me. 

Quotidie apud vos sedebam docens in templo, et non me tenuistis. 

καθ᾽ ἡμέραν πρὸς ὑμᾶς ἐκαθεζόμην ἐν τῷ ἱερῷ διδάσκων, καὶ οὐκ 
ἐκρατήσατέ με. Mt. xxvi. 55. 

But he remained silent, and answered nothing. 

Tle autem tacebat, et nihil respondit. 

ὁ δὲ ἐσιώπα καὶ οὐδὲν ἀπεκρίνατο. ΜΕ. xiv. 61. 

And he sat down (single action) over against the treasury, and 
beheld (continued action) how the multitude cast money into the 
treasury (repeated action): and many that were rich cast in much 
(repeated action). And there came a certain poor widow, and she cast 
in two mites (single action)—for they all cast in of their superfluity 
(viewing the action as a whole). 

Et sedens Jesus contra gazophylacium, aspiciebat quomodo turba 
jactaret aes in gazophylacium, et multi divites jactabant multa. Cum 
venisset autem vidua una pauper, misit duo minuta—omnes enim ex 
eo, quod abundabat illis, miserunt. 

καὶ καθίσας κατέναντι τοῦ γαζοφυλακίου ἐθεώρει πῶς 6 ὄχλος βάλλει 
χαλκὸν εἰς τὸ γαζοφυλάκιον - καὶ πολλοὶ πλούσιοι ἔβαλλον πολλά- καὶ 
ἐλθοῦσα μία χήρα πτωχὴ ἔβαλεν λεπτὰ δύο---πάντες γὰρ ἐκ τοῦ περισ- 
σεύοντος αὐτοῖς ἔβαλον. Mk. xii. 41. 

It will be observed that in these examples the Greek Imperfect 
corresponds to the Latin Imperfect, and the Greek Aorist to the tense 
which is generally called the “ Perfect” in Latin grammars, 

As will be seen from the following examples this tense does the 
work both of the Greek Aorist, and of the Greek Perfect; but, although 
there was only one form to express these two ideas in Latin, yet the 
meanings were quite distinct, as is shown by the fact that the “ Perfect” 
in Latin is followed by a Primary or Secondary tense according as it 
has a true Perfect or an Aorist meaning. 


103. The following are examples of the difference between the 
Aorist and the Perfect. 
Go to thy house and to thy friends and tell them what the Lord 
hath done for thee (completed action with abiding result), and how he 
had mercy on thee (single action). 
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Vade in domum tuam ad tuos, et annuntia illis quanta tibi 
Dominus fecerit, et misertus sit tui. 
ὕπαγε eis τὸν οἶκόν σου πρὸς τοὺς σούς, καὶ ἀπάγγειλον αὐτοῖς ὅσα ὁ 
Κύριός σοι πεποίηκεν καὶ ἠλέησέν σε. Mk. v. 19. 
And further he brought Greeks into the Temple (single action), 
and hath defiled (completed action with abiding result) this holy place. 
Insuper et Gentiles induxit in templum, et violavit sanctum 
locum istum. 
ἔτι τε καὶ Ἕλληνας εἰσήγαγεν εἰς τὸ ἱερὸν καὶ κεκοίνωκεν τὸν ἅγιον 
τόπον τοῦτον. Acts xxi. 28. 
And that he was buried (single action), and that he was raised 
again (completed action with abiding result) the third day according to 
the Scriptures. 
Et quia sepultus est, et quia resurrexit tertia die secundum 
Scripturas. 
καὶ ὅτι ἐτάφη, καὶ ὅτι ἐγήγερται τῇ τρίτῃ ἡμέρᾳ κατὰ τὰς γραφάς. 
1 Cor. xv. 4. 
We have no form in English that will give a satisfactory rendering 
of. the Greek Perfect in this case. 


104. Generally speaking the Greek Aorist should be translated by 
the English Past, and the Greek Perfect by the English Perfect ; but 
this is not always the case, as the tenses do not correspond exactly to 
one another in meaning. The Greek Aorist is wider in meaning than 
the English Past, and the Greek Perfect is narrower in meaning than 
the English Perfect. 

It is therefore often necessary to translate an Aorist by a Perfect or 
even by a Present. 

The English Past Tense denotes an action which took place at a 
definite past time, or an action between which and the time of speaking 
the speaker wishes to suggest an interval, 

The English Perfect Tense denotes an action which took place at 
an indefinite past time, and also an action between which and the time 
of speaking the speaker does not wish to suggest an interval. 

If we say Did you go to London last week? we use the Past tense, 
because we are speaking of an action which took place at a definite 
time. 

If we were not thinking of any definite time, we should say Have 
you been to London ? 
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A boy may shut his book and say I have finished my lessons. He 
would not say J finished my lessons, unless he meant to suggest that 
they were finished some time before : I finished my lessons an hour ago. 

As the Greek Aorist denotes a single action without any regard to 
its time or progress, it is used in all these cases, and must be translated 
into English by the Past or the Perfect according to the general sense 
of the passage. 

This is not because there is any confusion between the Aorist and 
the Perfect in Greek, but because the English Past is not wide enough 
in meaning to translate all the meanings of the Greek Aorist. The 
English Perfect supplies the forms necessary to express the meanings 
of the Aorist which the Past cannot express. 

The English Perfect is not confined, as the Greek Perfect is, to the 
expression of events complete at the time of speaking whose results 
continue. As has been shown above, it can denote events which 
happened at some indefinite time in the past, and also events which 
have just taken place. 


The following table may make the relationship of the tenses clearer. 


The English Past tense ex- 
presses an action which took place 
at a definite time in the past, or 
an action between which and the The Greek Aorist denotes an 
time of speaking the speaker | action regarded simply as an 
wishes to suggest an interval. event without any account being 


( The English Perfect tense taken of its progress or result. 
expresses an action which took 
place at an indefinite past time, or 
an action between which and the 
time of speaking the speaker 
does not wish to suggest an 
interval. 


The English Perfect tense ex- The Greek: Perfect expresses 
presses an action regarded as | an action regarded as complete 
complete at the time of speaking \at the time of speaking whose 
whose results are regarded as still } results are regarded as still ex- 
\ existing. isting. 
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EXAMPLES FROM THE NEW TESTAMENT 


105. The Greek Aorist denoting an event which happened in 
indefinite past time translated by an English Perfect. 


I thank thee, O Father, Lord of heaven and earth, that thou hast 
hid these things from the wise and understanding, and hast revealed 
them unto babes. - 

ἐξομολογοῦμαί σοι, πάτερ, κύριε τοῦ οὐρανοῦ καὶ τῆς γῆς, ὅτι ἀπέ- 
kpvas ταῦτα ἀπὸ σοφῶν καὶ συνετῶν, καὶ ἀπεκάλυψας αὐτὰ νηπίοις. 

Mt. xi, 25. 

Have ye not read what David did when he was hungry and those 
that were with him ? 

οὖκ ἀνέγνωτε τί ἐποίησεν Δαυείδ, ὅτε ἐπείνασεν καὶ οἱ μετ᾽ αὐτοῦ; 

Mt. xii. 8, 
Note that in this example the Aorist is used both to denote indefinite 
action (have ye not read), and definite action (what David did when he was 
hungry). 
The Greek Aorist denoting an event between which and the time of 
speaking no interval is suggested translated by an English Perfect. 


We have seen strange things to-day. 
εἴδομεν παράδοξα σήμερον. Lk. v. 26. 


4 Therefore that field has been called the field of blood until this 
ay. 
διὸ ἐκλήθη ὁ ἀγρὸς ἐκεῖνος ἀγρὸς αἵματος ἕως τῆς σήμερον. 
Mt. xxvii. 8. 
See also Acts vii. 52, 53. 


106. In certain cases we are compelled to translate the Aorist by an 
English Present or by an English Perfect which has its full sense of 
complete action with abiding result. From the point of view of the Greek 
we seem to have to do with one of the most ancient uses of the Aorist in 
which it is used to express what has just happened. See Dr J. H, Moulton’s 
Prolegomena, page 135, 

Examples; This is my beloved Son, in whom 1 am well pleased. 

οὗτός ἐστιν ὁ υἱός μον ὁ ἀγαπητός, ἐν ᾧ εὐδόκησα. 
Matt. iii, 17. 

See also the parallel passages Mk, i, 11, Lk. 111, 22, 

ἡ a this thy brother was dead and is alive again, he was lost and is 
ound. 
ὅτι ὁ ἀδελφός σου οὗτος νεκρὸς ἦν Kal ἀνέζησεν, ἀπολωλὼς καὶ εὑρέθη. 
Lk. xv. 32, 
See also Jn. xv. 6. 
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The Aorists ἔγνων and ἔγνω in Jn. xvii. 25 and ἔγνω in 2 Tim. ii. 19 must 
be explained as gathering up the whole process denoted by the Present 
γιγνώσκειν into a single moment. They must be translated by a Present 
in English. ᾿ 

In the following instance the verb is Present in form in English, but 
Perfect in meaning. 

He is risen, he is not here. 

ἠγέρθη, οὐκ ἔστιν ὧδε. ΜΚ. xvi. 6. 
See also Mk. v. 39, Lk. xxiv. 34. 
In the following instances the Perfect is the best translation. 

I have married a wife, 


γυναῖκα ἔγημα. Lk. xiv. 20. 
Behold the world has gone after him. 
We ὁ κόσμος ὀπίσω αὐτοῦ ἀπῆλθεν. Jn, xii. 19. 


See also Mt. xii. 28, Lk. vii. 16, Jn. xiii, 1, 1 Thess. ii. 16. 


107. The use of the Future Indicative in Greek denotes that the 
action is expected to take place in future time. 
The context decides whether the state of the action is to be 
regarded as simple or progressive. 
Examples: (1) Simple future action. 
And she shall bear a son, and thou shalt call his name Jesus. 
τέξεται δὲ υἱόν, καὶ καλέσεις τὸ ὄνομα αὐτοῦ Ἰησοῦν. 
Mt. i. 21. 
(2) Action in progress in future time. 
And therein 1 rejoice, yea and will continue to rejoice. 
καὶ ἐν τούτῳ χαίρω ἀλλὰ καὶ χαρήσομαι. Phil. 1. 18, 


THE TENSES OF THE DEPENDENT MOODS 


108. (1) Not in Reported Speech. 

The tenses of the moods other than the Indicative, with the 
exception of the Future, do not denote the time of the action of the 
verb, but only its state, that is to say they represent the action as 
continuous, completed, or simply as an event. 

The time of the action is denoted by the context. 

It is quite a mistake to suppose that the Aorist Subjunctive in 
Greek corresponds with the Imperfect Subjunctive in Latin, or that 
the Aorist or Perfect Infinitive in Greek is equivalent to the Perfect 
Infinitive in Latin. 

N.B. The Augment is the only decisive mark of past time in the 
Greek verb, and this does not of course occur in the Dependent moods. 
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109. The Present tense of the dependent moods denotes action 
in progress or repeated action. 
Examples: Infinitive, 
To be writing the same things to you to me indeed is not irksome... 
τὰ αὐτὰ γράφειν ὑμῖν ἐμοὶ μὲν οὐκ ὀκνηρόν, ὑμῖν δὲ ἀσφαλές. 
Phil. iii. 1. 
Subjunctive, 
If therefore thou shalt be offering thy gift at the altar. 
ἐὰν οὖν προσφέρῃς τὸ δῶρόν σου ἐπὶ τὸ θυσιαστήριον. 
Mt. ν. 23. 
Imperative, 
Give us day by day our daily bread. 
τὸν ἄρτον ἡμῶν τὸν ἐπιούσιον δίδου ἡμῖν τὸ καθ᾽ ἡμέραν. 
Lk. xi. 8. 
Participle, 
We are ambassadors on behalf of Christ, as though God were 
entreating by us. 
ὑπὲρ Χριστοῦ οὖν πρεσβεύομεν ὡς τοῦ θεοῦ παρακαλοῦντος δι 
ἡμῶν. 2 Cor. ν. 20. 


110. The Aorist tense of the dependent mood denotes action 
represented as a simple event or fact without reference either to its 
progress or the existence of its result. 

Examples: Infinitive, 

I came not to destroy the law, but to fulfil. 


οὐκ ἦλθον καταλῦσαι τὸν νόμον ἀλλὰ πληρῶσαι. Mt. v. 11. 
Subjunctive, 

And if he sin against thee seven times in the day—thou shalt 

forgive him. 
kal ἐὰν ἑπτάκις τῆς ἡμέρας ἁμαρτήσῃ eis σὲ---ἀφήσεις αὐτῷ. 
Lk. xvii. 4. 

Imperative, 

Give us this day our daily bread. 

τὸν ἄρτον ἡμῶν τὸν ἐπιούσιον δὸς ἡμῖν σήμερον. Mt. vi. 11. 
Participle, 


And taking her by the hand he raised her up. 
ἤγειρεν αὐτὴν κρατήσας τῆς χειρός. Mk. i. 31. 
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111. The Perfect tense of the dependent moods denotes complete 
action the results of which remain. 
Examples : Infinitive, 
I found him to have committed nothing worthy of death. 


ἐγὼ δὲ κατελαβόμην μηδὲν ἄξιον αὐτὸν θανάτου πεπραχέναι. 


Acts xxv. 25. 
Imperative, 
Peace, be still. (Lit. be muzzled.) 
σιώπα, πεφίμωσο. ΜΚ. iv. 39. 
Participle, 
Having been filled with all knowledge. 
πεπληρωμένοι πάσης τῆς γνώσεως. Rom. xv. 14. 


112, The Future tense of the dependent moods represents an 
action as future from the point of view of the principal verb. 
It is thus an exception to the rule that the tenses of the dependent 
moods do not express time. 
Examples: Infinitive, 
And when it was shewn me that there would be a plot against 
the man... 
μηνυθείσης δέ μοι ἐπιβουλῆς εἰς τὸν ἄνδρα ἔσεσθαι. 
Acts xxiii. 30. 
Participle : 
Thou sowest not that body that shall be... 
od τὸ σῶμα τὸ γενησόμενον σπείρεις. 1 Cor, xv. 37. 
The use of the tenses of the Imperative and Participle will be 
treated further in paragraphs 125, 259—266. 


(2) In Reported Speech 


118. The term Reported Speech includes all object clauses de- 
pending on a verb of saying or thinking which contain the words 
or thoughts of any person stated indirectly, and also all indirect 
quotations and questions. 

See 145, 159, 160. 

When the Infinitive and (in Classical Greek) the Optative stand in 
Indirect Discourse, each tense represents the corresponding tense of 
the same verb in Direct Discourse. See 151—157. 
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Periphrastic Forms of Tenses 


114. In N.T. Greek Periphrastic forms of the tenses, that is tenses 
made up of a participle and part of the verb to be, often occur. 
The Periphrastic Present is made up of the Present Participle and the 
Present of the verb εἶναι (rare). 
Example: : 
For we are not, as many, making merchandise of the word of God. 
οὐ γάρ ἐσμεν ὡς ol πολλοὶ καπηλεύοντες τὸν λόγον τοῦ θεοῦ. 
2 Cor. ii. 17. 
The Periphrastic Imperfect is made up of the Present Participle and the 
Imperfect of the verb εἶναι. 
Example: And Jesus was going before them. 
καὶ ἦν προάγων αὐτοὺς ὁ ᾿Ιησοῦς. Mk, x. 82. 
See also Lk. i. 21, 22. 


The Periphrastic Perfect is made up of the Perfect Participle and the 


Present of the verb εἶναι. Lk. xx. 6, 
The Periphrastic Pluperfect is made up of the Perfect Participle and the 
Imperfect of the verb εἶναι. Mt. xxvi. 43, Lk. ii. 26. 


The Periphrastic Future is made up of the Present Participle and the 
Future of the verb εἶναι. The force is that of the Future continuous with 
the thought of continuity emphasized. 


Examples: Thou shalt catch men. 


ἀνθρώπους ἔσῃ ζωγρῶν. Lk. vy. 10. 
Jerusalem shall be trodden underfoot. 
“Ἱερουσαλὴμ ἔσται πατουμένη. Lk, xxi. 24. 


μέλλειν with the Infinitive is also used with a force akin to that of the 
Future Indicative. It usually denotes an action which one intends to do or 
which is certain to take place. 


Example: For Herod will seek the young child to destroy him. 
μέλλει γὰρ Ἡρῴδης ζητεῖν τὸ παιδίον τοῦ ἀπολέσαι αὐτό. 
Mt. ii. 18. 


SENTENCES—SIMPLE, COMPOUND, AND COMPLEX 


115. A Simple Sentence is a sentence which contains a single 
subject and a single predicate. 

Compound and Complex Sentences are sentences which contain 
more than one subject and predicate. 

In dealing with sentences it will be found convenient to keep care- 
fully to the following terminology : 

The name Sentence should be applied only to a complete statement, 
command, or question occurring between two full-stops. 
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Groups of words forming part of a Compound or Complex Sentence, 
and having a subject and predicate of their own, should be called 
Clauses. ms ᾿ 

Groups of words forming an equivalent to some part of speech, and 
not having a subject or predicate of their own, should be called 
Phrases. 


116. Two or more clauses, none of which depends on any of the 
others, but which all make equally important and independent state- 
ments, are said to be combined by coordination, and to form a 
Compound Sentence. 

Such clauses are generally joined together by the coordinating con- 
junctions καί, ἀλλά, δέ, ἤ, γάρ. 

Example: And he went forth again by the sea side; and all the 
multitude resorted unto him, and he taught them. 

καὶ ἐξῆλθεν πάλιν παρὰ τὴν θάλασσαν" καὶ πᾶς ὁ ὄχλος ἤρχετο 
πρὸς αὐτόν, καὶ ἐδίδασκεν αὐτούς. Mk. ii. 18. 

This simple form of sentence construction is very common in 

the N.T. 


117. A Complex Sentence is a sentence which contains a prin- 
cipal clause, and one or more subordinate clauses depending on it, or 
on one another, as noun, adjective, or adverb equivalents. 

The verb in the principal clause of a complex sentence is nearly 
always in the Indicative or Imperative Mood, and it should be looked 
for first in translating the sentence. 

Example of a Complex Sentence : 

If any man willeth to do his will, he shall know of the doctrine, 
whether it is of God, or whether I speak from myself. 

ἐάν τις θέλῃ τὸ θέλημα αὐτοῦ ποιεῖν, γνώσεται περὶ τῆς διδαχῆς, 
πότερον ἐκ τοῦ θεοῦ ἐστὶν ἢ ἐγὼ ἀπ᾽ ἐμαυτοῦ λαλῶ. Jn. vii. 17. 


118. Subordinate clauses are divided into three classes : 


Noun clauses which take the place of a noun. 
Adverbial clauses which take the place of an adverb. 
Adjectival clauses which take the place of an adjective. 
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THE USE OF THE SUBJUNCTIVE IN INDEPENDENT 
SENTENCES OR IN PRINCIPAL CLAUSES 


119. The Hortatory Subjunctive. The Subjunctive is used in 
the 1st person plural when the speaker is exhorting others to join him 
in the doing of an action. 

Example: Beloved, let us love one another. 

Dilecti, diligamus alii alios. 
ἀγαπητοί, ἀγαπῶμεν ἀλλήλους. 1 Jn. iv. 7. 
120. The 1st person singular is also used with ἄφες prefixed. 
Example: Let me cast out the mote out of thine eye. 
ἄφες ἐκβάλω τὸ κάρφος ἐκ τοῦ ὀφθαλμοῦ cov. Mt. vii. 4. 

121. Deliberative Subjunctive. The Subjunctive is used in deli- 

berative questions, when a person asks himself or another what he is to do. 


Example: What then shall we do? 
Quid faciamus ? 
τί ποιήσωμεν; Lk. iii. 10. 
122. The Subjunctive is often used to ask a question after θέλεις, θέλετε, 
βούλεσθε, without a conjunction between. 
Example: Where wilt thou that we prepare for thee to eat the Passover? 
ποῦ θέλεις ἑτοιμάσωμέν σοι φαγεῖν τὸ πάσχα; Mt. xxvi. 17. 
This use even occurs when words are inserted between θέλεις etc. and the 
Subjunctive. 
Example: What will ye that I should do for you? 
τί θέλετέ με ποιήσω ὑμῖν; ΜΙ. x. 86. 


123. The use of οὐ μή. 

The Future Indicative and the Aorist Subjunctive are used in 
Classical Greek with od μή in the sense of the Future Indicative with 
ov but with more emphasis. 

In the New Testament οὐ μή occurs frequently with the Aorist 
Subjunctive, and occasionally with the Future Indicative. 

When it occurs in a quotation from the Septuagint or in the words 
of Christ it is often used as a simple negative future without any special 
emphasis. This seems to be due to ‘the fact that these passages are 
translations from a Hebrew or Aramaic original! 

When it occurs elsewhere it generally has an emphatic sense. 


1 The use of οὐ μή in these passages is not accounted for by the fact that 
there was a double negative in Aramaic: but by the feeling of the trans- 
lators that “inspired language was fitly rendered by words of a peculiarly 
decisive tone,” 
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Examples. (1) Of the emphatic sense : 
Him that cometh to me I will in no wise cast out. 
τὸν ἐρχόμενον πρός pe οὐ μὴ ἐκβάλω ἔξω. Jn. vi. 37. 
If I must die with thee, I will not deny thee. 
ἐὰν δέῃ pe συναποθανεῖν σοι, od μή σε ἀρνήσομαι. Mk. xiv. 81. 


(2) Of the unemphatic sense : 
The cup which my Father has given me, shall I not drink it? 
τὸ ποτήριον ὃ δέδωκέν μοι 6 Πατήρ, οὐ μὴ πίω αὐτό; Jn. xviii. 11. 
See also Mt. xxv. 9, Mk. xiii. 2. 
For a full discussion of the question see Dr J. H. Moulton’s Pro- 
legomena, pages 187—192. 


THE IMPERATIVE MOOD 


124. The Imperative Mood is used to express commands, ex- 
hortations and entreaties, and, in some cases, permission. 


Examples: Command. Give to him that asketh thee. 
Qui petit a te, da ei. 
τῷ αἰτοῦντί σε δός. Mt. ν. 42. 
Entreaty. But, if thou canst do anything, help us. 
Sed, si quid potes, adjuva nos. 
ἀλλ᾽, εἴ τι δύνῃ, βοήθησον ἡμῖν. 
Mk. ix. 22. 
Permission. If need so require, let him do what he 
will; he sinneth not; let them marry. 
ἐὰν οὕτως ὀφείλει γίνεσθαι, ὃ θέλει ποιείτω" 
οὐχ ἁμαρτάνει" γαμείτωσαν. 
1 Cor. vii. 36. 


125. The tenses of the Imperative which are in general use are 
the Present and the Aorist. 

The Present Imperative, in accordance with the use of the Present 
Tense in moods other than the Indicative, denotes action in Progress 
or Habitual action. 

The Aorist Imperative, in accordance with the use of the Aorist 
Tense in moods other than the Indicative, denotes that the action is 


regarded as a Single Event. 
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Examples : Compare together the use of the Imperatives in the two 
forms of the Lord’s Prayer. 


Give us (keep on giving us) day by day our daily bread. 


τὸν ἄρτον ἡμῶν τὸν ἐπιούσιον δίδου ἡμῖν τὸ καθ᾽ ἡμέραν. Lk. xi. 3. 


Give us to-day our daily bread. 
τὸν ἄρτον ἡμῶν τὸν ἐπιούσιον δὸς ἡμῖν σήμερον. Mt. vi. 11. 


The Pres. Imperative denotes a continuous act of giving—day after 
day. 

The Aor. Imperative denotes a single act of giving—for to-day. 

Consider carefully the exact force of the Imperatives in the examples 
given below. 


PROHIBITIONS 


126. Prohibitions are negative commands or petitions. 

They are expressed in Greek by the Present Imperative or the 
Aorist Subjunctive (not Imperative) with the negative μή and ite 
compounds. 

The distinction in meaning between the Pres. Imperative and the 
Aor, Subjunctive is the same as that between the Pres. Imperative and 
Aor. Imperative in affirmative commands. 

The Pres. Imperative forbids the Continuance of an action 
already in progress, or sometimes the Habitual Doing of an action, 
or even the attempt to do it. 

The Aor. Subjunctive forbids the doing of an action without any 
regard to its progress or frequency, and it is most generally used with 
regard to an action not already begun. 

These distinctions of meaning are carefully observed by the writers 
of the N.T. and must not be neglected in translating because we have 
no corresponding niceties of phrase in English. 

(In Latin the Perfect Subjunctive with ne is used to express a 
Prohibition.) 


127. Examples of the use of the Present Imperative to denote 
the prohibition of an action in progress, or in the sense of a command 
to cease to do the action. 

It is 1, be not afraid (do not continue to be afraid). 
ἐγώ εἰμι, μὴ φοβεῖσθε. Mk. vi. 50, 
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Thy daughter is dead, do not trouble the Master any further. 
τέθνηκεν ἡ θυγάτηρ σου, μηκέτι σκύλλε τὸν -Διδάσκαλον. 
Lk. viii. 49. 


Compare the expression used in Mk. v. 88- --ἡ θυγάτηρ σου ἀπέθανεν + 
1» , , 
τί ἔτι σκύλλεις τὸν Διδάσκαλον ; 


Daughters of Jerusalem, weep not for me (cease to weep for me). 

θυγατέρες Ἱερουσαλήμ, μὴ κλαίετε ἐπ᾽ ἐμέ. Lk. xxiii. 28. 

Take these things hence, do not make my Father’s House a house 
of merchandise. 

ἄρατε ταῦτα ἐντεῦθεν, μὴ ποιεῖτε τὸν οἶκον τοῦ Πατρός pou οἶκον 
ἐμπορίου. Jn. ii. 16. 

(Notice the use of the Aor. Imperative—commanding the immediate 

removal of the doves.) 


Behold thou art made whole: do not go on sinning, lest a worse 
thing come upon thee. 
ἴδε ὑγιὴς γέγονας" μηκέτι ἁμάρτανε, iva μὴ χεῖρόν σοί τι γένηται. 
Jn. v. 14. 


128. In the following example the Present Imperative appears to 
be used to forbid the repeated doing of an action. 


Do not keep going from house to house. 
μὴ peraBatvere ἐξ οἰκίας εἰς οἰκίαν. Lk, x. 7. 


(The command cannot mean cease to go from house to house, because 
the disciples had not yet started on their mission.) 


Let not sin continue to reign in your mortal body...neither keep 
on presenting your members unto sin as instruments of unrighteous- 
ness ; but present yourselves (once for all) to God. 

μὴ οὖν βασιλευέτω ἡ ἁμαρτία ἐν τῷ θνητῷ ὑμῶν σώματι...μηδὲ παρ- 
tordvere τὰ μέλη ὑμῶν ὅπλα ἀδικίας τῇ ἁμαρτίᾳ, ἀλλὰ παραστήσατε ἑαυτοὺς 
τῷ θεῷ. Rom. vi. 12, 18. 

Notice the contrast in the use of the Aorist Imperative παραστήσατε. 
See also Mk. xiii, 21, Jn. x. 37, Eph. iv. 26, 1 Tim. iv. 14, v. 22, 
1 dn, iv. 1. 


For the possible use of the Present Imperative in the sense of do not 
attempt to do the action (conative) see 1 Cor. xiv. 39, Gal. v. 1, and 
Dr J. H. Moulton’s Prolegomena, p. 125. 


Ν. 6 
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129. The use of the Aorist Subjunctive in the sense of a 
command not to begin the action. 


Do not get gold...for your purses. 


μὴ κτήσητε χρυσὸν...εἰς τὰς ζώνας ὑμῶν. Mt. x. 9. 
Lord, lay not this sin to their charge. 
κύριε, μὴ στήσῃς αὐτοῖς ταύτην τὴν ἁμαρτίαν. Acts vii. 60. 


180. The following is an example of the use of both the Pres. 
Imperative and the Aor. Subjunctive in the same sentence. 


Do ποῦ carry (continue to carry) a purse, nor a scrip, nor shoes, 
and do not salute any man by the way. 
μὴ βαστάζετε βαλλάντιον, μὴ πήραν, μὴ ὑποδήματα, καὶ μηδένα κατὰ 
τὴν ὁδὸν ἀσπάσησθε. Lk. x. 4. 
Compare the example from Mt. x. 9 given above. 
Lk. xiv. 8 and Lk. xiv. 12 may also be compared. The first means 
Do not begin to sit down. The second means either Do not invite your 
friends—as you do now, or Do not invite your friends—habitually. 


THE OPTATIVE MOOD 


131. The Optative Mood has almost disappeared from use in 
N.T. Greek. When used it generally expresses a wish. 


Example: May it be unto me according to thy word. 
γένοιτό μοι κατὰ τὸ ῥῆμά σον. Lk. i. 38. 


132. The Potential Optative with ἄν is used to express what would 
happen on the fulfilment of a supposed condition. 

It is to be translated by the English Auxiliaries would, should, 
could, and it is very rare in the N.T. See Acts viii. 31, xvii. 18. 

The Optative in Indirect Questions and in Conditional Sentences is 
also very rare, and will be treated under those heads. 
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THE INFINITIVE AND ITS EQUIVALENTS IN NOUN 
CLAUSES AND IN CERTAIN ADVERBIAL CLAUSES 


133. The so-called Infinitive Mood had its origin in the Dative 
and Locative cases of a verbal noun. 

λύειν meant originally for loosing or in loosing. 

This Dative or Locative force can still be seen in some of the uses 
of the Infinitive, especially when it is used in Adverbial clauses 
denoting purpose or result. , 

But, generally speaking, the Infinitive is regarded as an indeclinable 
verbal noun which can be made declinable by the addition of the 
article. 

The Infinitive partakes of the nature both of a verb and a noun. 

As a verb it has a subject expressed or understood, and it may have 
an object, it is qualified by adverbs, and has tense and voice. 

As a noun it may stand as the subject or object of another verb, it 
may be in apposition to another.noun or pronoun, or it may be governed 
by a preposition. 

The subject of the Infinitive is properly in the Accusative case. 

The use of the Greek Infinitive is much wider than that of the 
English Infinitive. It is sometimes translated by the English Infini- 
tive, or by the English verbal noun in zxg, and sometimes by the 
English Indicative, Subjunctive, or even Imperative mood. 

The fact that the Infinitive was in its origin a verbal noun has 
caused it to be employed in a great variety of subordinate clauses. 

It is used, naturally, in Noun clauses, as being a noun, and it is 
also used in Adverbial clauses expressing purpose or result, because 
it retains something of its old Dative sense. 


134. Clauses introduced by iva or ὅτι frequently take the place of 
the Infinitive in New Testament Greek just as clauses introduced by 
that frequently do in English. 

For example we can say 

LI declare him to be innocent. 
Or I declare that he is innocent. 
He commanded bread to be set before them. 
Or He commanded that bread should be set before them. 
6—2 
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It ὦ sufficient for the servant to be as his master. 

Or It ὦ sufficient for the servant that he should be as his master. 
1 am going to buy bread. 

Or 7 am going that I may buy bread. 


A clause introduced by ὅτι may take the place of an Infinitive in a 
Noun clause after a verb of saying or thinking in both Classical and 
New Testament Greek. 

In New Testament Greek a clause introduced by iva may take the 
place of the Infinitive in almost every other kind of clause where a 
simple infinitive might be used, but in Classical Greek this construction 
is only used in Adverbial clauses expressing purpose, or Final clauses. 


185. The student must never be surprised to find a clause intro- 
duced by ἵνα in the New Testament where an Infinitive might have 
been expected. The two uses are practically parallel. 

The Infinitive and a clause introduced by iva occur side by side in 
1 Cor. xiv. 5: 

θέλω δὲ πάντας ὑμᾶς λαλεῖν γλώσσαις μᾶλλον δὲ ἵνα προφητεύητε. 
I wish all of you to speak with tongues, but more that ye may 
prophesy. 

Observe the exact parallel of the English use of an Infinitive and 
a clause introduced by that. 

The Infinitive occurs in one Gospel, and a clause introduced by ἵνα 
in the parallel passage in another Gospel. 


Example: The latchet of whose shoes I am not worthy to stoop 
down and unloose. οὗ οὐκ εἰμὶ ἱκανὸς κύψας λῦσαι, τὸν 
ἱμάντα τῶν ὑποδημάτων αὐτοῦ. Mk. i. 7. 
The latchet of whose shoe I am not worthy to unloose. 
οὗ οὐκ εἰμὶ ἐγὼ ἄξιος ἵνα λύσω αὐτοῦ τὸν ἱμάντα τοῦ 
ὑποδήματος. Jn, i, 27. 
See sections 180—196 for a fuller treatment of this subject. 


136. Clauses and phrases which take a verb in the Infinitive mood 
may be arranged under four heads : 


(1) Principal clauses where the Infinitive is used in the sense of 
an Imperative to express a command or exhortation. 
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(2) Adverbial clauses. 
(a) Final clauses. 
(b) Consecutive clauses. 
. (ὁ Temporal clauses after πρίν. 


(3) Noun clauses standing as 
(a) Subject. 
(b) Object. 
(6). In apposition to a noun or pronoun. 
(4) Explanatory phrases limiting the meaning of a noun, or 
adjective, or even of a verb. 


(1) The Imperative Infinitive 


187. The Infinitive is sometimes used to express a command or 
exhortation. This is an ancient use of the Infinitive in Greek, and has 
parallels in modern languages, but it is very rare in the New Testament. 

Example: Rejoice with them that do rejoice, and weep with them 

that weep. 
χαίρειν μετὰ χαιρόντων, κλαίειν μετὰ κλαιόντων. 


Rom. xii. 15. 
See also Acts xxiii. 26, Phil. iii. 16, Titus ii, 2. 


(2) The use of the Infinitive in Adverbial Clauses 


1388. (a) The Infinitive of Purpose. 

The Infinitive is used in Greek, as in English, to denote the purpose 
of the action of the principal verb. 

The original Dative force of the Infinitive, expressing that to or for 
which anything is done, comes out plainly in this use. 

Compare together the English sentences : 


I am going to the Temple to pray. (Infinitive.) 
And Iam going to the Temple for prayer. (Noun in the Dative.) 
Examples: I am going to fish, or I go a fishing. - 

ὑπάγω ἁλιεύειν. Jn. xxi. 8. 

For Christ sent me not to baptise, but to preach the 
gospel. 

od γὰρ ἀπέστειλέν με Χριστὸς βαπτίζειν, ἀλλὰ εὐαγγελί- 
ζεσθαι. 1 Cor. i. 17. 
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A clause introduced by fva is, however, more generally used in this 
sense. See 184, 198, 

139. (b) The Infinitive of Result. 

The Infinitive may also be used to express the result or consequencee 
of the action of the principal verb. 

It is generally introduced by ὥστε, but is occasionally found standing 
alone. See further 230—232. 

Example: And the waves beat into the boat, so that the boat was 


now filling. 
καὶ τὰ κύματα ἐπέβαλλεν εἰς τὸ πλοῖον, date ἤδη γεμίζε- 
σθαι τὸ πλοῖον. Mk. iv. 37. 


Example of an Infinitive without ὥστε denoting result : 

For God is not unrighteous so as to forget your work. 

ov yap ἄδικος ὁ Θεὸς ἐπιλαθέσθαι τοῦ ἔργου ὑμῶν. Heb. vi. 10. 
See also Acts v. 3, Col. iv. 6, Heb. ν. 5. 


140, (ὁ The Infinitive in Temporal clauses after πρίν. 
When the verb in the principal clause is affirmative, a temporal 
clause introduced by πρίν has its verb in the Infinitive. 
Example: Verily I say to thee that, in this night, before the cock 
crow, thou shalt deny me thrice. 
ἀμὴν λέγω σοι ὅτι ἐν ταύτῃ τῇ νυκτὶ πρὶν ἀλέκτορα φωνῆσαι 
τρὶς ἀπαρνήσῃ με. Mt. xxvi, 34. 
See also section 216, 


(3) The use of the Infinitive in Noun Clauses 


141. A Noun clause is a clause that stands in the relationship of 
a noun to the principal clause or some other clause in a complex 
sentence. 

The Infinitive, as being a verbal noun, is regularly used in Noun 
clauses in Greek and Latin. 


142. (a) Noun clauses standing as the Subject of a verb. 
In these clauses the verb is put in the Infinitive mood, and its 
subject in the Accusative case. 
Examples: For it is easier for a camel to go through the eye of a 
needle than for a rich man to enter into the kingdom of God. 
εὐκοπώτερον γάρ ἐστιν κάμηλον διὰ τρήματος βελόνης εἰσελθεῖν ἢ 
πλούσιον εἰς τὴν βασιλείαν τοῦ θεοῦ εἰσελθεῖν. LK. xviii. 25. 
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Is it lawful for us to give tribute to Caesar or not? 


ἔξεστιν ἡμᾶς Καίσαρι φόρον δοῦναι ἢ οὔ; Lk. xx. 22. 
And it came to pass that he was sitting at meat in his house. 
καὶ γίγνεται κατακεῖσθαι αὐτὸν ἐν τῇ οἰκίᾳ αὐτοῦ ΜΚ. ii. 15. 


143. A clause introduced by ὅτι may take the place of the Infinitive as 
the subject of a verb. 


Example: Carest thou not that we perish? 
οὐ μέλει σοι ὅτι ἀπολλύμεθα; ME. iv. 38. 
See also Lk. x. 40. 


144, (6) Noun clauses standing as the Object of a verb. 

The verb in these clauses may be nearly always in the Infinitive 
mood, but a clause introduced by ὅτι is often substituted for the 
Infinitive in both Classical and New Testament Greek, and in New 
Testament Greek a clause introduced by iva is often found as a sub- 
stitute for the Infinitive after certain verbs. See 188—190. 


145. Object Clauses after verbs denoting saying or thinking, 
or Dependent Statements. 

A Dependent Statement, or the Oratio Obliqua, as it is often 
called, repeats the thoughts or sayings of a person, not in the words in 
which they were originally conceived or spoken, but in the words of the 
reporter, or, to put it in another way, it is an Object Clause depending 
on a verb of saying, thinking, or feeling. 

Example: Mr Smith said that he was very pleased to be there 
that evening, and to see them all sitting round that table. 

These words are a report of what Mr Smith said, and not the 
words which he actually uttered. 

The words which he did say were: 7 am very pleased to be here 
this evening, and to see you all sitting round this table. 

In the first example his words are incorporated into the structure 
of the sentence, and made into a Noun Clause, which is the Object of 
the verb said. 

The whole passage has been remodelled to suit the position of the 
reporter instead of the position of the speaker. 

The verb I am very much pleased has been put into the third person 
and so have the Persona] Pronouns J and you. 

The tense of the verb is changed from Present to Past. 

Here has been changed to there, and this to that. 
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146. Object Clauses of this kind may be translated into Greek, 
and must be translated into Latin, by the Accusative and Infinitive 
construction, that is, the principal verbs are put into the Infinitive 
mood, and their Subjects are put into the Accusative Case. 

A clause introduced by ὅτι followed by a verb in the Indicative or 
Optative Mood is however frequently substituted for the Accusative 
and Infinitive construction in Greek. 


147. We have these two parallel constructions also in English : 
We can say I declare him to be a eriminal. 
Or J declare that he is a criminal. 
We believe them to be here. 
Or We believe that they are here. 


The first of these constructions is an Accusative and Infinitive con- 
struction, just like the Greek or Latin construction. 

The second corresponds to the clause introduced by ὅτε in Greek. 

The second of these two constructions is far the most common in 
English ; the first can only be used after a few verbs. 


148. The following are examples of Dependent Statements in the 
Accusative and Infinitive construction taken from the New Testament. 
Ye say that I cast out devils by Beelzebub. 
Dicitis per Beelzebul ejicere me daemonia. (Beza.) 
λέγετε ἐν Βεελζεβοὺλ ἐκβάλλειν pe τὰ δαιμόνια. Lk. xi. 18. 
How do they say that Christ is the son of David ? 
Quomodo dicunt Christum esse filium David? 
πῶς λέγουσιν τὸν Χριστὸν εἶναι Δαυεὶδ υἱόν ; Lk. xx. 41. 
The crowd therefore that stood by and heard said that it had 
thundered. 
Turba ergo quae stabat et audierat dicebat tonitruum esse factum. 
ὁ οὖν ὄχλος ὁ ἑστὼς καὶ ἀκούσας ἔλεγεν βροντὴν γεγονέναι. 
Jn. xii. 29. 
I do not think that even the world itself would contain the books 
which should be written. 
Ne mundum quidem ipsum opinor capturum esse eos qui scribe- 
rentur libros. (Beza.) 
οὐδ᾽ αὐτὸν οἶμαι τὸν κόσμον χωρήσειν τὰ γραφόμενα βιβλία. 
Jn. xxi, 25. 
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149. When the subject of the verb in the principal clause (the verb of 
saying or thinking) is the same as the subject of the infinitive, the subject of 
the infinitive is put in the Nominative case in Greek (not in Latin). 

This construction avoids the ambiguity which so often is felt in English 
in dependent statements. 

This construction is common in Classical Greek, and a few instances 
occur in the N.T.; for example: 


For I could wish that I myself were anathema from Christ for my 
brethren’s sake. 

ηὐχόμην γὰρ ἀνάθεμα εἶναι αὐτὸς ἐγὼ ἀπὸ τοῦ Χριστοῦ ὑπὲρ τῶν ἀδελφῶν 
pov. Rom. ix. 3. 

Saying that they were wise they became foolish. 

φάσκοντες εἶναι σοφοὶ ἐμωράνθησαν. Rom. i. 22. 


See also Mt. xix. 21, Mk. ix. 35, Jn. vii. 4, 2 Cor. x. 2. 


150. After verbs of feeling, seeing or knowing (perception as opposed to 
statement) the Accusative and the Participle is preferred to the Accusative 
and the Infinitive, especially in Classical Greek. (Not in Latin.) 


I see that thou art in the gall of bitterness and in the bond of iniquity. 
eis yap χολὴν πικρίας καὶ σύνδεσμον ἀδικίας ὁρῶ ce ὄντα. Acts viii. 23. 


See also Lk. viii. 46, Jn. vii. 32. 


Tense of the Infinitive 


151. In Latin and Greek the tense of the Infinitive in a dependent 
statement is always the same as that used by the original speaker when 
he uttered the words. 

The use in English is different. 

In English, when the verb of saying or feeling is in a Primary tense 
(that is, in fhe Present or Future tense) the tense of the verbs in the 
dependent statement is unchanged. 

If the original speaker said I see the city, 

This will become He says that he sees the city. 

He will say that he sees the city. 
1 saw the city, 
becomes He says that he saw the city. 
He will say that he saw the city. 
1] shall see the city, 
becomes He says that he will see the city. 
He will say that he will see the city. 


‘But when the verb of saying or feeling is in a Secondary tense 
(that is, a Past tense) the tense of the verbs in the dependent statement 
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is put one stage further in the past than the time of the tense used 
by the original speaker. 
If the original speaker said J see the city, 
This will become He said that he saw the city. 
1 saw the city or I have seen the city, 


becomes He said that he had seen the city. 
1 shall see the city, 
becomes He said that he would see the city. 


We see in these examples that the present tense of independent 
statement becomes the past tense in dependent statement. 

The past tense of independent statement becomes the pluperfect 
(or doubly past) tense, in dependent statement. 

The future tense of independent statement becomes the second 
future or future in the past! tense in dependent statement. 


152. But in Latin and Greek the infinitives in dependent state- 
ments are always put in the same tense as that used by the original 
speaker, both when the principal verb is in a Primary tense, and when 
it is in a Secondary tense. 

If the original speaker said 7 see the city, 

This will become He says that he sees the city in English. 

Dicit se urbem videre in Latin. 
λέγει τὴν πόλιν ὁρᾶν in Greek. 

The tense used by the original speaker is kept in all three languages 
because the principal verb is in a Primary tense. 

But if the principal verb is in a Secondary tense the sentence will 
be as follows : ᾿ 

English: He said that he saw the city. 
Latin: Dixit se urbem videre. 
Greek: ἔλεγε τὴν πόλιν ὁρᾶν. 

In these examples the tense used by the original speaker is retained 
in the dependent statement in Latin and Greek, but not in English. 

In the same way if the original speaker said I saw the city, after a 
principal verb in a Primary tense this will become 

He says that he saw the city. 
Dicit se urbem vidisse. 
λέγει τὴν πόλιν ἰδεῖν. 


1 This name has been adopted by the Joint Committee on Grammatical 
Terminology. 
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But after a principal verb in a Secondary tense the sentence will be 
as follows : 
He said that he had seen the city. 
Dixit se urbem vidisse, 
ἔλεγε τὴν πόλιν ἰδεῖν. 


If the original speaker said J shall see the city, after a principal verb 
in a Primary tense this will become 


He says that he will see the city. 
Dicit se urbem visurum esse. 
λέγει τὴν πόλιν ὄψεσθαι. 


But after a principal verb in a Secondary tense the sentence will be 
as follows : 
He said that he would see the city. 
Dixit se urbem visurum esse. 
ἔλεγε τὴν πόλιν ὄψεσθαι. 


It is good practice to read over the report of a speech in a news- 
paper, where most speeches are reported in the Oratio Obliqua, and to 
put it into direct speech by restoring in thought the words which the 
speaker actually used. 


153. As has been mentioned above, there is in Greek another way 
of expressing dependent statements besides the Accusative and Infini- 
tive construction. This way is almost exactly similar to the English 
way of expressing dependent statements, for the clause is introduced 
by ὅτι (that) and the verbs are in a Finite mood (that is, they are in some 
mood other than the Infinitive). 

As is the case in the Infinitive construction explained above, the 
tense used by the original speaker must in no case be altered in 
expressing his words as a dependent statement. 

This point deserves special attention, because it is entirely opposed 
to the English use, where, as we have seen above, the tense of all verbs 
in dependent statements is altered after a principal verb in a Second- 
ary tense. 

If the original speaker said Ζ see the city, this will become after a 
principal verb in a Primary tense 


He says that he sees the city. 
λέγει ὅτι τὴν πόλιν ὁρᾷ. 
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But after a principal verb in a Secondary tense it will be 
He said that he saw the city. 
ἔλεγεν ὅτι τὴν πόλιν ὁρᾷ. 
If the original speaker said I saw the city, this will become after a 
principal verb in a Primary tense 
He says that he saw the city. 


λέγει Ore τὴν πόλιν εἶδεν. 
But after a principal verb in a Secondary tense it will be 
He said that he had seen the city. 


ἔλεγεν ὅτι τὴν πόλιν εἶδεν. 


If the original speaker said J shall see the city, this will become after 
a principal verb in a Primary tense 


He says that he will see the city. 
λέγει ὅτι τὴν πόλιν ὄψεται. 


But after a principal verb in a Secondary tense it will be 


He said that he would see the city. 
ἔλεγεν ὅτι τὴν πόλιν ὄψεται. 


The following are examples of this construction taken from the New’ 
Testament : 


Supposing that she was going to the tomb to weep there. 
δόξαντες ὅτι ὑπάγει εἰς τὸ μνημεῖον ἵνα κλαύσῃ ἐκεῖ. In. xi. 31. 


They supposed that they would have received more. 
ἐνόμισαν ὅτι πλεῖον λήψονται. Mt. xx. 10. 


154. After a principal verb in a Secondary tense the Same Tense of the 
Optative mood as that used by the original speaker is frequently used in 
Classical Greek in dependent statements introduced by ὅτι. This construc- 
tion is scarcely ever found in the New Testament. 


Examples: He said that he saw the city. ἔλεγεν ὅτι τὴν πόλιν ὁρῴη. 
(The original speaker said ὁρῶ τὴν πόλιν.) 

He said that he had seen the city. ἔλεγεν ὅτι τὴν πόλιν ἴδοι. 
(The original speaker said εἶδον τὴν πόλιν.) 

He said that he would see the city. ἔλεγεν ὅτι τὴν πόλιν ὄψοιτο. 
(The original speaker suid ὄψομαι τὴν πόλιν.) 


155. N.B. A verb is never put into the Subjunctive mood in 
Greek, as it is in Latin, because it is the verb in a dependent statement. 
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There is no Sequence of Tenses in Greek as in Latin in dependent 
statements. The chief thing to remember in Greek is never to change 
the tense used by the original speaker when putting his words 
into the Oratio Obliqua. 


Subordinate Clauses in Dependent Statements 


156. The rules given above apply to verbs in principal clauses in 
Dependent Statements. 

As however a whole speech may be expressed as a dependent state- 
ment, it is obvious that complex sentences which contain subordinate 
as well as principal clauses may occur in a statement of this kind. 


Example: Mr Smith said that although he had been their member 
for twenty years, he had never known how much they appreciated his 
services, until he entered the hall that evening. 


Here all the clauses in italics are subordinate clauses in a de- 
pendent statement. 

In English after a verb of saying or feeling in a Secondary tense all 
the verbs in such subordinate clauses are put into past tenses, just as 
the verb in the principal clause is. 

But in New Testament Greek all verbs in Subordinate clauses in a 
dependent statement are kept in the same tense and mood as that 
used by the original speaker. This is the case both when the 
Accusative and Infinitive construction is used in the principal clause 
of the dependent statement and also when it is introduced by ὅτι. 

Dependent statements made up of complex sentences are however 
very rare in the N.T. 


Example: They came saying that they had seen a vision of angels 
who said that he was alive. 
ἦλθον λέγουσαι καὶ ὀπτασίαν ἀγγέλων ἑωρακέναι, οἱ λέγουσιν αὐτὸν 


ὧν. Lk. xxiv. 23, 


The words which the women said were We have seen a vision of 
angels who say that he is alive. 


15'7. In Classical Greek after a verb of saying or feeling in a Secondary 
tense all verbs in the Subordinate clauses of a dependent statement, whether 
they are in the Indicative or Subjunctive mood, may be put in the same 
tense of the Optative mood. 
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158. ὅτι is frequently used in the New Testament to introduce a 
direct quotation of the speaker’s actual words; it is of course redundant, 
and can only be expressed in English by the use of Inverted Commas. 

Example: He said “I am he.” 

ἐκεῖνος ἔλεγεν ὅτι ἐγώ εἶμι. Jn. ix. 9. 

The redundant ὅτι may even be used before a direct question. See 

Mk. iv. 21. 


159. Object clauses after verbs meaning to entreat, to exhort, 
to command, or Dependent Commands or Petitions. 

Dependent Commands or Petitions follow verbs of commanding 
or entreating to tell us the command that was given or the request 
that was made, not in the words of the original speaker, but in the 
words of the reporter. 

Examples: He commanded them to go away. 

(The words used by the original speaker were Go away.) 

He requested them to follow him. 

(The words of the original speaker were Follow me.) 

Dependent commands or petitions are generally expressed in Greek, 
as in English, by the use of the Infinitive mood. 

Examples: He commanded them not to depart from Jerusalem. 

παρήγγειλεν αὐτοῖς ἀπὸ Ἱεροσολύμων μὴ χωρίζεσθαι. 
Acts i. 4. 
Master, I beseech thee to look upon my son. 
διδάσκαλε, δέομαί σου ἐπιβλέψαι ἐπὶ τὸν υἱόν pov. 
Lk. ix. 38. 

In New Testament Greek a clause introduced by iva often takes the 
place of the Infinitive construction in dependent commands or petitions. 
See 189. 

Subordinate clauses in Dependent Commands follow the same rule as 
subordinate clauses in Dependent Statements; see section 156. 

For an example see Mt. xviii. 25. 

160. Object clauses after verbs meaning to ask a question ete. 
or Dependent Questions. 

Dependent Questions follow verbs meaning to ask a question etc., 
to tell us the question that was asked, not in the words of the original 
speaker, but in the words of the reporter. 

Example: He asked if they were going away. 

(The words used by the original speaker were Are you going away ?) 
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The rules for translating dependent questions into N.T. Greek are 
exactly the same as those for translating dependent statements in a 
clause beginning with ὅτ. The mood and tense used by the original 
speaker are retained, whether the verb on which they depend is in a 
Primary or Secondary tense. 

Examples: They asked if Simon lodged there. 

ἐπυθάνοντο εἰ Σίμων ἐνθάδε Eevitera. Acts x. 18. 


The question which they asked was Does Simon lodge here? 
Calling the centurion he asked him if he had been long dead. 


προκαλεσάμενος τὸν κεντυρίωνα ἐπηρώτησεν ei πάλαι ἀπέθανεν. 


Mk. xv. 44. 


161. But in the writings of St Luke we often find the Optative 
substituted for an Indicative or Subjunctive used by the original speaker 
when the main verb is in a Secondary tense. 

This is also the usage of Classical Greek. 


And they began to question among themselves which of them it 
was that should do this thing. 
καὶ αὐτοὶ ἤρξαντο συζητεῖν πρὸς ἑαυτοὺς τὸ τίς ἄρα εἴη ἐξ αὐτῶν ὁ 
τοῦτο μέλλων πράσσειν. Lk. xxii. 23. 
See also Lk. xviii. 36, Acts xvii. 11, xxi. 33. 
N.B. The Subjunctive Mood is never used in Greek, as in Latin, 
as the proper mood for dependent questions, 
If it is ever found in them, it is because it was in the question as 
asked by the original speaker, as for example in Acts xxv. 26, Lk. xii. 5. 


162. Any Object clause introduced by any Interrogative word 
is regarded as a Dependent Question, and is constructed in accordance 
with the rules given above. The main verb need not have the meaning 
of asking a question at all. 

Examples: If the good man of the house had known at what hour 
the thief would come, he would have watched. 

εἰ ἤδει ὁ οἰκοδεσπότης ποίᾳ φυλακῇ ὁ κλέπτης ἔρχεται, ἐγρηγόρησεν 
ἄν. Mt. xxiv. 43. 

They saw where he dwelt. 

εἶδον ποῦ μένει. Jn. i. 39, 


163. Dependent Exclamations follow the same rules as De- 
pendent Questions. See Mk. iii. 8, xv. 4, Gal. vi. 11. 
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164, The following classes of verbs call for special mention because 
of the peculiarity of the constructions in the object clauses which follow © 
them. 


165. Object clauses after verbs meaning to strive, to plan, to take 
heed, to effect. 

The usual construction in an object clause after these verbs in 
Classical Greek is ὅπως followed by a Future Indicative. 

In the New Testament an Infinitive is sometimes found, and some- 
times a clause introduced by iva. See 190. 

Examples of the use of the Infinitive after such verbs are found in 
Lk, xiii. 24, Gal. ii, 10, 2 Tim. iv. 9. 

166. Object clauses after verbs denoting fear or danger, 

These verbs are followed by an object clause introduced by μή both 
in Classical and New Testament Greek. See 192. 


167. Verbs meaning to rejoice, to wonder, to be vexed, to grieve 
are generally followed by an object clause introduced by ὅτι with a 
verb in the Indicative mood. 

In Mk. xv. 44 and 1 Jn. iii. 13 a verb meaning to wonder is followed 
by a clause introduced by εἰ, as is often the case in Classical Greek. 


168. Verbs meaning to hope, to promise, and to swear are generally 
followed by an Aorist Infinitive. 


169. (c) Noun clauses standing in apposition to a noun or 
pronoun. 


Example: Pure religion and undefiled before our God and Father is this, 
to visit the fatherless and widows in their affliction, and to keep himself un- 
spotted from the world. 

θρησκεία καθαρὰ καὶ ἀμίαντος παρὰ τῷ θεῷ καὶ πατρὶ αὕτη ἐστίν, ἐπισκέπ- 
τεσθαι ὀρφανοὺς καὶ χήρας ἐν τῇ θλίψει αὐτῶν, ἄσπιλον ἑαυτὸν τηρεῖν ἀπὸ τοῦ 
κόσμου. James i. 27. 
See also Acts xv. 28, 29, 1 Thess. iv. 3. 


(4) The Epexegetic or Explanatory Infinitive 


170. The Infinitive may be used after a noun or adjective, 
especially those which denote ability, fitness, readiness, or need, in an 
explanatory sense, just as in English. 

Examples : Whose shoes I am not worthy to bear. 

οὗ οὐκ εἰμὶ ἱκανὸς τὰ ὑποδήματα βαστάσαι. Mt. iii, 11. 
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He that hath ears to hear, let him hear. 


ὁ ἔχων ὦτα ἀκούειν, ἀκουέτω. Lk. viii. 8. 
Opportunity to return. 

καιρὸν ἀνακάμψαι. Heb. xi. 15. 
Time for you to awake out of sleep. 

ὥρα ἤδη ὑμᾶς ἐξ ὕπνου ἐγερθῆναι. Rom. xiii, 11. 


171. This Explanatory Infinitive is found even after verbs. See Acts 
xy. 10. 


The Infinitive with the Article 


172. The prefixing of an article to the Infinitive emphasises its 
character as a noun. When preceded by an article it becomes 
a declinable neuter noun, varying in case as the case of the article 
varies. 

The Infinitive may have a subject, object, or other limiting words 
attached to it. These words generally come between the article and . 
‘the Infinitive, and form with it a phrase equivalent to a noun. 

Examples: Phrase containing Infinitive with Article as subject of 
a sentence : 

But to eat with unwashed hands does not defile the man. 

τὸ δὲ ἀνίπτοις χερσὶν φαγεῖν ov κοινοῖ τὸν ἄνθρωπον. Mt. xv. 20. 
Infinitive phrase as object. 

I refuse not to die. 

ov παραιτοῦμαι τὸ ἀποθανεῖν. Acts xxv. 11. 

Infinitive phrase in apposition. 

I determined this for myself not to come again to you with sorrow 
ἔκρινα γὰρ ἐμαυτῷ τοῦτο τὸ μὴ πάλιν ἐν λύπῃ πρὸς ὑμᾶς ἐλθεῖν. 
2 Cor. ii. 1. 
178. Infinitive phrase governed by a Preposition. 
Examples: And because it had no root it withered away. 
καὶ διὰ τὸ μὴ ἔχειν ῥίζαν ἐξηράνθη. ΜΚ. iv. 6. 
But take heed that ye do not your righteousness before men 
to be seen of them. 
προσέχετε δὲ τὴν δικαιοσύνην ὑμῶν μὴ ποιεῖν ἔμπροσθεν τῶν ἀνθρώ- 
mov πρὸς τὸ θεαθῆναι αὐτοῖς. Mt. vi. 1. 
And as he sowed some fell by the wayside. 
καὶ ἐν τῷ σπείρειν αὐτὸν ὃ μὲν ἔπεσεν παρὰ τὴν ὁδόν. Lk. viii. 5. 
N. 7 
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The Infinitive with τοῦ 


174. The Infinitive with the Genitive Article has a peculiar series 
of uses in which it “retains its Genitive force almost as little as the 
Genitive Absolute.” (J. H. Moulton.) 

It is used in the Septuagint and the New Testament exactly as if 
it were a simple Infinitive to express purpose, or consequence, or 
even as the subject or object of a Finite verb. 

1'75. (1) Purpose. 

Example: For Herod will seek the young child to destroy him. 
μέλλει γὰρ Ἡρῴδης ζητεῖν τὸ παιδίον τοῦ ἀπολέσαι αὐτό. 
Mt. ii. 18. 

In Lk. 11. 22, 24 the simple Infinitive and the Infinitive with τοῦ are 
used side by side with exactly the same force. 

See also Lk. i. 76, 77 and 79. Compare Phil. iii. 7 with iii. 10. 

This is the most common use of this construction. 


1'76. (2) Consequence or Result. 
Example: And ye, when ye saw it, did not repent afterwards so 
as to believe him. ᾿ 
ὑμεῖς δὲ ἰδόντες οὐδὲ μετεμελήθητε ὕστερον τοῦ πιστεῦσαι αὐτῷ. 
Mt. xxi. 32. 
See also Acts xviii. 10; Rom. vi. 6, vii. 3. 
177. (3) As Subject or Object of a Finite verb just like the 
simple Infinitive. 
Example: And when it was determined that we should sail into Italy. 
ὡς δὲ ἐκρίθη τοῦ ἀποπλεῖν ἡμᾶς εἰς τὴν Ἰταλίαν. Acts xxvii. 1. 
See also Lk. xvii. 1, Acts x. 25, xx. 3, 
And when we heard these things, we, and they that were there, 
besought him not to go up to Jerusalem. 
ὡς δὲ ἠκούσαμεν ταῦτα παρεκαλοῦμεν ἡμεῖς τε καὶ of ἐντόπιοι τοῦ μὴ 
ἀναβαίνειν αὐτὸν εἰς ἹΙερουσαλήμ. Acts xxi. 12. 
See also Acts iii, 12, xv. 20, xxiii. 20; James v. 17. 


178. (4) The Infinitive with τοῦ is also used epexegetically 
(that is, in such a way as to explain the meaning) with nouns, adjectives, 
and verbs just like the simple Infinitive. See 170. 

Examples: And he sought a suitable time to betray him to them 
without a tumult. 

καὶ ἐζήτει εὐκαιρίαν τοῦ παραδοῦναι αὐτὸν ἄτερ ὄχλου αὐτοῖς. 


Lk. xxii. 6. 
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And seeing that he had faith to be healed.... 
καὶ ἰδὼν ὅτι ἔχει πίστιν τοῦ σωθῆναι. Acts xiv. 9. 
O foolish and slow of heart to believe.... 
70 ἀνόητοι καὶ βραδεῖς τῇ καρδίᾳ τοῦ πιστεύειν.... Lk. xxiv. 25. 
He...evil entreated our fathers by casting out their children. 
οὗτος...ἐκάκωσεν τοὺς πατέρας Tov ποιεῖν τὰ βρέφη ἔκθετα αὐτῶν. 
‘ Acts vii. 19. 
See also Acts xxiii. 15, Rom. viii. 12, 1 Pet. iv. 17. 
179. (5) It is also used normally in its proper Genitive sense 
with nouns and adjectives, and also after verbs governing a genitive. 
Examples: In hope of partaking. 
ἐπ᾽ ἐλπίδι τοῦ μετέχειν. 1 Cor. ix. 10. 
Wherefore also I was hindered these many times from coming to 
ou. 
2 διὸ καὶ ἐνεκοπτόμην τὰ πολλὰ τοῦ ἐλθεῖν πρὸς ὑμᾶς. Rom. xv. 32, 
See also Lk. i. 9; 1 Cor. xvi. 4; 2 Cor. i. 8, viii. 11; Phil. iii, 21. 


THE USE OF CLAUSES INTRODUCED BY ἵνα AND OTHER 
FINAL PARTICLES AS SUBSTITUTES FOR THE IN- 
FINITIVE 


180. As has been already stated a clause introduced by ἵνα or 
ὅπως is frequently found in New Testament Greek where an Infinitive 
might have been expected, and where an Infinitive would have been 
used in Classical Greek. Even in New Testament Greek an Infinitive 
can be used with exactly the same force as the iva clause in nearly 
every case. 

At the time when the New Testament was being written, clauses 
introduced by iva were gradually taking the place of the Infinitive in 
familiar speech, and in modern Greek the Infinitive has entirely dis- 
appeared and vd with a Subjunctive taken its place. 

Many of the older Commentators and Grammarians deny that ἵνα can 
have any other meaning than that which it has in the Classical writers, 
namely that of purpose, and put forced interpretations on every passage 
where it occurs, to bring in this meaning. This position is now aban- 
doned as the result of modern research into the history of the language 
and the discovery of the Egyptian papyri, where the use of iva in senses 
other than that of purpose is common. The student should not try to 
force the meaning of purpose on ἵνα unless the context obviously 
demands it. 


7—2 
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The uses of clauses introduced by iva and the other Final Particles, 
ὅπως and py, are here grouped together for convenience of reference : 
the difference between New Testament and Classical Greek is so marked 
in this respect as to make the subject worthy of special study. 


181. The exact force of a clause introduced by iva must be inferred 
from the context, and not from the form of the clause. As in English, 
it is the natural meaning and not the form of a clause that we must 
consider before we try to analyse a complex sentence. 

Take for example Jn. ix. 2: 

ῥαββεί, ris ἥμαρτεν, οὗτος ἢ αἱ γονεῖς αὐτοῦ, ἵνα τυφλὸς γεννηθῇ; 
Rabbi, who did sin, this man or his parents, so that he was born 
blind ? 

It is obvious that, although the clause iva τυφλὸς γεννηθῇ is in form 
a clause expressing purpose, it cannot be so in reality, as it is unthink- 
able that the parents of the man would have sinned in order that he 
might be born blind. The clause must express result and be described 
as a Consecutive clause. 

The verb in clauses introduced by ἵνα, ὅπως and μή in the New 
Testament is nearly always in the Subjunctive Mood, but in certain 
cases the Future Indicative is used instead, 


_ 182. Clauses introduced by Final Particles may be arranged under 
four heads. 
(1) Principal clauses where the iva clause is used as a substitute 
for an Imperative Infinitive. 
(2) Adverbial clauses where the iva clause is used as a substitute 
for an Infinitive retaining something of its old Dative sense : 
(a) Final clauses. 
(6) Consecutive clauses, 
(3) Noun clauses where the iva clause is used as a substitute for 
an Infinitive used as a caseless verbal noun. Such clauses may stand 
(a) As Subject. 
(6) As Object. 
(6) In Apposition. 
(4) Explanatory clauses used as a substitute for an Explanatory 
Infinitive. 


- 
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(1) Clauses introduced by ἵνα standing in the 
place of an Imperative Infinitive 


188. This construction is rare and not Classical. The verb is in 
the Subjunctive Mood. 
Examples : Nevertheless do ye also severally love each one his own 
wife even as himself, and let the wife fear her husband. 
πλὴν καὶ ὑμεῖς οἱ καθ᾽ ἕνα ἕκαστος THY ἑαυτοῦ γυναῖκα οὕτως ἀγαπάτω 
ὡς ἑαυτόν, ἡ δὲ γυνὴ ἵνα φοβῆται τὸν ἄνδρα. Eph, v. 33. 
᾿ But as ye abound in everything...see that ye abound in this grace 
also. 
GAN ὥσπερ ἐν παντὶ περισσεύετε.. «ἵνα καὶ ἐν ταύτῃ τῇ χάριτι 
περισσεΐητε. 2 Cor. viii. 7. 
See also Mk. v. 23, 1 Cor. vii. 29, Gal. ii. 10, Rev. xiv. 13. 
For the use of the simple Infinitive in this sense see 137. 


(2) Adverbial clauses introduced by iva, etc. 


184, (a) Final clauses denoting the purpose of the action of 
the verb in the principal clause. (Quite Classical.) 

These clauses are introduced by ἵνα or ὅπως if affirmative, and by 
μή or ἵνα μή if negative. 

The verb is generally in the Subjunctive in New Testament Greek, 
and occasionally in the Future Indicative. (In Classical Greek the 
Optative is used after iva if the verb in the principal clause is in a past 
tense, but this does not occur in the New Testament.) 

Examples: He came that he might bear witness to the light. 

οὗτος ἦλθεν iva μαρτυρήσῃ περὶ τοῦ φωτός. Jn. i. 7. 
And their eyes have they closed; lest haply they should perceive 
with their eyes. 
καὶ τοὺς ὀφθαλμοὺς αὐτῶν ἐκάμμυσαν, μή ποτε ἴδωσιν τοῖς ὀφθαλμοῖς. 
Acts xxvili, 27. 
Judge not that ye be not judged, 
μὴ κρίνετε ἵνα μὴ κριθῆτε. Mt. vii. 1. 
For the use of the simple Infinitive in this sense see 138. 


185. (Ὁ) Consecutive clauses denoting the result of the action 
of the verb in the principal clause. (Rare and not Classical.) 
Introduced by iva followed by the Subjunctive. 
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Examples: 
Rabbi, who did sin, this man or his parents, so that he was born 
blind ? 
ῥαββεί, ris ἥμαρτεν, οὗτος ἢ οἱ γονεῖς αὐτοῦ, iva τυφλὸς γεννηθῇ ; 
Jn. ix. 3, 
But ye, brethren, are not in darkness, so that that day should 
overtake you as thieves. 
ὑμεῖς δέ, ἀδελφοί, οὐκ ἐστὲ ἐν σκότει, va ἡ ἡμέρα ὑμᾶς ὡς κλέπτας 
κατελάβῃ. : 1 Thess. v. 4. 
_ See also 1 Jn. i. 9 (contrast the use of the Infinitive in Heb. vi. 10), 
Rev. ix. 20. In Heb. x. 36 the final and consecutive senses are 
combined. 
For the use of the Infinitive in this sense see 139. 


(3) Noun clauses introduced by iva, ete. 


186. (a). Standing as Subject of a Verb. (Not Classical.) 
These clauses are introduced by iva followed by a Subjunctive, or 
rarely by a Future Indicative. 
Examples: So it is not the will of your Father which is in Heaven 
that one of these little ones should perish. 
οὕτως οὐκ ἔστιν θέλημα ἔμπροσθεν τοῦ πατρὸς ὑμῶν τοῦ ἐν οὐρανοῖς 
ἵνα ἀπόληται ἕν τῶν μικρῶν τούτων. ΝΕ Mt. xviii. 14. 
My meat is to do the will of him that sent me. 
ἐμὸν βρῶμά ἐστιν iva ποιῶ τὸ θέλημα τοῦ πέμψαντός pe. 
Jn. iv. 84. 
Ye have a custom that I should release one unto you at the 
Passover. 
ἔστι δὲ συνήθεια ὑμῖν ἵνα ἕνα ἀπολύσω ὑμῖν ἐν τῷ πάσχα. 
Jn. xviii. 39." 
Here moreover it is required in stewards that a man be found 
faithful. 
_ ὧδε λοιπὸν ζητεῖται ἐν τοῖς οἰκονόμοις iva πιστός τις εὑρεθῇ. 
1 Cor. iv. 2. 
See also Mk. ix. 12, Acts xxvii. 42, Rev. ix. 4, 5. 
_ 187, This construction is used especially as the subject of 
predicates meaning ἐξ 18 profitable, it is sufficient and the like, 
Example : It is profitable for you that one man die for the people. 
συμφέρει ὑμῖν iva eis ἄνθρωπος ἀποθάνῃ ὑπὲρ τοῦ λαοῦ. 


Jn. xi. 50. 
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See also Mt. v. 29, 30, x. 25, xviii. 6; Lk. xvii. 2; 1 Cor. iv. 8. 

For the use of the simple Infinitive in this sense see 142. 

188. (6) Noun clauses standing as an Object of a verb. (Not 
Classical, except in certain cases mentioned below.) 


189. (a) Object clauses after verbs meaning to entreat, to exhort, 
to command. : 
These clauses are introduced by ἵνα or ὅπως followed by the 
Subjunctive. (Very rare in the Classics.) 
‘ Examples: He asked that he would come down and heal his son. 
ἠρώτα ἵνα καταβῇ καὶ ἰάσηται αὐτοῦ τὸν vidv. Jun. iv. 47. 
If thou be the Son of God, command that these stones become 
bread. 
εἶ υἱὸς εἶ τοῦ θεοῦ, εἰπὲ ἵνα οἱ λίθοι οὗτοι ἄρτοι γένωνται. 
Mt. iv. 3. 
Pray ye therefore the Lord of the harvest that he send forth 
labourers into his harvest. 
δεήθητε οὖν τοῦ κυρίου τοῦ θερισμοῦ ὅπως ἐργάτας ἐκβάλῃ εἰς τὸν 
θερισμὸν αὐτοῦ Lk. x. 2. 
The simple Infinitive, which is the regular construction in Classical 
Greek after verbs of entreating or commanding, is also frequently used 
after these verbs in the New Testament. See 159. 
The infinitive is always used after κελεύω and τάσσω. 


190. (8) Object clauses after verbs meaning to strive, to plan, to 
take heed, to effect. 
These clauses are introduced by iva rarely by ὅπως, the verb is 
generally in the Subjunctive. , 
(In Classical Greek the usual construction after these verbs is ὅπως 
followed by the Future Indicative.) 
Examples: And the chief priests took counsel that they might kill 
Lazarus also, 
ἐβουλεύσαντο δὲ οἱ ἀρχιερεῖς ἵνα καὶ τὸν Λάζαρον ἀποκτείνωσιν. 
Jn. xii. 10, 
And when this letter has been read among you, cause that it be 
read also in the church of the Laodiceans. 
καὶ ὅταν ἀναγνωσθῇ παρ᾽ ὑμῖν ἡ ἐπιστολή, ποιήσατε iva καὶ ἐν τῇ 
Δαοδικέων ἐκκλησίᾳ ἀναγνωσθῇ. Col. iv. 16. 
191. When the Object clause after a verb meaning ¢o care for or 
to take heed is negative, μή is generally used instead of iva μή. 
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Example: Beware lest anyone deceive you. 
βλέπετε μή τις ὑμᾶς πλανήσῃ. Mt. xxiv. 4. 
Verbs meaning to strive etc. are often followed by a simple 
Infinitive, see 165. 


192. (y) Object clauses after verbs denoting fear or danger. 
(Classical.) 
These clauses are introduced by μή followed by the Subjunctive. 
They are negatived by οὐ. 
Examples: The chief captain fearing lest Paul should be torn in 
pieces by them. 
φοβηθεὶς ὁ χιλίαρχος μὴ διασπασθῇ ὁ Παῦλος ὑπ᾽ αὐτῶν. 
Acts xxiii. 10. 
For I fear lest, when I come to you, I shall find you not as I wish. 
φοβοῦμαι yap μή πως ἐλθὼν οὐχ οἵους θέλω εὕρω ὑμᾶς. 
2 Cor, xii. 20. 


193. When the object of fear is conceived as already past or present, 
and, as such, already decided, although the result is unknown to the 
speaker, the Indicative is used in these clauses both in Classical and New 
Testament Greek. : 

Example: I am afraid of you lest by any means I have bestowed labour 
upon you in vain. 

φοβοῦμαι ὑμᾶς μή πως εἰκῇ κεκοπίακα els ὑμᾶς. Gal. iv. 11. 

See also Gal. 11. 2, 1 Thess, iii. 5. 

194. (c) Noun clauses introduced by iva standing in apposition 
to a noun or pronoun and containing an explanation of the meaning of 
the noun or pronoun. 

This construction is yery common in the writings of St John. The 
verb is always in the Subjunctive mood. (Not Classical.) 

Examples: And whence is this to me, that the mother of my Lord 
should come unto me? 

καὶ πόθεν μοι τοῦτο ἵνα ἔλθῃ ἡ μήτηρ τοῦ κυρίου μου πρὸς ἐμέ; 
Lk. i. 43. 
Greater love hath no man than this, that a man lay down his life 
for his friends. 
μείζονα ταύτης ἀγάπην οὐδεὶς ἔχει, ἵνα τις THY ψυχὴν αὐτοῦ θῇ ὑπὲρ 
τῶν φίλων αὐτοῦ. Jn, xv. 13. 
For this is the love of God, that we should keep his command- 
ments, 
αὕτη γάρ ἐστιν ἡ ἀγάπη τοῦ θεοῦ, iva τὰς ἐντολὰς αὐτοῦ τηρῶμεν. 
1 Jn. ν. 8. 
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What then is my reward? That, when 1 preach the gospel, I may 
make the gospel without charge. 
tis οὖν μού ἐστιν ὁ μισθός; ἵνα εὐαγγελιζόμενος ἀδάπανον θήσω τὸ 
εὐαγγέλιον. 1 Cor. ix. 18. 
See also Jn. vi. 29, 39, 40, xv. 8, xvii. 3; 1 Jn. iii. 1, 11, 23, iv. 21; 
2Jn.6; 3 Jn. 4; perhaps Acts viii, 19. 
For the simple Infinitive used in this sense see 169 and compare 
James i. 27, 


(4) Explanatory clauses introduced by ἵνα 


195. Closely connected with this last use is another where a 
clause introduced by iva takes the place of an Epexegetic Infinitive 
to explain or limit the meaning of a noun or adjective, or even of a verb. 

This construction is used especially with nouns and adjectives 
denoting authority, power, fitness and set time. 

Examples: Or who gave thee this authority to do these things ἢ 

ἢ τίς σοι ἔδωκεν τὴν ἐξουσίαν ταύτην ἵνα ταῦτα ποιῇς; 

ΜΚ. χὶ. 38. 
The hour is come that the Son of man should be glorified. 
ἐλήλυθεν ἡ dpa ἵνα δοξασθῇ ὁ vids τοῦ ἀνθρώπου. In. xii. 23. 

See also Mt. viii. 8 ; Lk. vii. 6; Jn. i. 27, ν. 7. 

For the use of the simple Infinitive in this sense see 170 and com- 
pare Mt. iii. 11, Lk. xv. 19, Rom. xiii. 11. 


196. The clause introduced by iva may also denote the cause or 
condition of the action expressed by a verb. 

Example : Abraham your father rejoiced to see my day. 

᾿Αβραὰμ ὁ πατὴρ ὑμῶν ἠγαλλιάσατο ἵνα ἴδῃ τὴν ἡμέραν τὴν ἐμήν. 

Jn. viii. 56. 

(Here the clause introduced by ἵνα gives the cause of rejoicing.) 
See also Gal. ii. 9. 
For an Infinitive used in a somewhat similar way see Acts xv. 10. 


ADVERBIAL CLAUSES 


197. Adverbial clauses are clauses that stand in the relationship 
of an adverb to some verb in another clause. 
Adverbial clauses may be divided into eight classes. (See page 18.) 
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(1) Final clauses or clauses denoting Purpose 


198. A final clause denotes the purpose of the action of the 
verb in the clause on which it depends. 

Final clauses are introduced by the final particles ἵνα or ὅπως if 
affirmative, and by μή or ἵνα μή if negative, followed by a verb in the 
subjunctive mood in N.T. Greék. 

' Examples: He came that he might bear witness to the light. 


ἦλθεν ἵνα μαρτυρήσῃ περὶ τοῦ φωτός. Jn. i. 7. 
Judge not that ye be not judged. 
μὴ κρίνετε iva μὴ κριθῆτε. Mt, vii. 1. 


And their eyes have they closed ; lest haply they should perceive 
with their eyes. 
καὶ τοὺς ὀφθαλμοὺς αὐτῶν ἐκάμμυσαν, μή ποτε ἴδωσιν τοῖς ὀφθαλμοῖς. 
Acts xxvili. 27. 
199. The future indicative is occasionally found instead of the sub- 
junctive. Lk. xx. 10. 
200. Many other kinds of clauses besides Final clauses are in- 
troduced by iva etc. in the N.T. See sections 180—196. 


201. A simple Infinitive, as might be expected from the fact that 
the infinitive was originally the dative case of a verbal noun, is 
sufficient by itself to form the verb in a final clause. See 138. 

We have similar parallel uses in English of a clause introduced by 
that and a simple infinitive to express purpose. 

We may say either J sent my servant to call the quests. 

or 1 sent my servant that he might call the guests. 

Example: And he sent his slaves to call them that were bidden to 

the marriage. 
καὶ ἀπέστειλεν τοὺς δούλους αὐτοῦ καλέσαι τοὺς KexAnpévous εἰς τοὺς 
γάμους. Matt. xxii. 3. 

202. The Infinitive with an article preceded by the prepositions εἰς or 
πρός or even an Infinitive preceded by the Genitive of the article may be used 
as the verbs in final clauses. 


Examples will be found in Matt. vi. 1, xx. 19, Lk. i. 77. 
See 175. 


2038. The Present or Future Participle may also be used to form a final 
clause. 
Examples: Unto you first God having raised up his Servant sent him to 
bless you. 
ὑμῖν πρῶτον ἀναστήσας ὁ θεὸς τὸν Παῖδα αὐτοῦ ἀπέστειλεν αὐτὸν εὐλο- 
γοῦντα ὑμᾶς. Acts iii. 26. 
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stall journeyed to Damascus to bring them also that were there unto 
Jerusalem in bonds. 
««εἰς Δαμασκὸν ἐπορευόμην, ἄξων καὶ τοὺς ἐκεῖσε ὄντας δεδεμένους εἰς 
Ἱερουσαλήμ... Acts xxii, 5. 


204, A Final clause may also ‘be expressed by a relative clause with 
the verb in the Future Indicative. This construction is very rare. 
See Matt. xxi. 41, Acts vi. 3. 


(2) Temporal clauses or clauses denoting Time 


205. A temporal clause denotes the time of the action of the 
verb in the clause on which it depends. 

Temporal clauses are introduced by ὅτε or ὡς meaning when, ἕως etc. 
meaning while or until, rpiv meaning before. 


‘206. Temporal clauses are divided into two classes : 
(1) Those that refer to a definite event occurring at a definite time 
are called definite temporal clauses. 
Example: I saw him when I went to town. 
(2) Those that refer to. an event or a series of events occurring 
at an indefinite time are called indefinite temporal clauses. 
Examples: J saw him whenever I went to town. 
That is to say 1] went to town often and saw him every time. 
I will see him whenever I go to town, 
That is to say I have not been to town yet, and I do not know when I 
shall go; but, when I do go, I will see him. 
It will be seen that these sentences have a conditional force, 
The first might be expressed as follows. 
If I went to town I saw him. 
The second might be expressed as follows. 
If I go to town I will see him. 


207. In Greek these two kinds of clauses have quite distinct 
constructions. 

(1) Definite Temporal Clauses are introduced by ὅτε or ὡς 
followed by the Indicative as in English. 

Example: And it came to pass when Jesus had finished these words, 
he departed from Galilee. δ τῷ 

καὶ ἐγένετο ὅτε ἐτέλεσεν ὁ Ἰησοῦς τοὺς λόγους τούτους, μετῆρεν ἀπὸ 

τῆς Ταλιλαίας. Matt. xix. 1 
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208. (2) Indefinite Temporal Clauses are introduced by dre 
followed by a verb in the imperfect or aorist indicative with ἄν or ἐάν 
when the clause refers to an indefinite number of actions in past time, 

ὅτε and ἄν join together to form ὅταν. 

Example: And the unclean spirits whenever they beheld him fell 
down before him. 

καὶ τὰ πνεύματα τὰ ἀκάθαρτα ὅταν αὐτὸν ἐθεώρουν, προσέπιπτον 
αὐτῷ. Mk, iii. 11. 


209. Indefinite Temporal Clauses are introduced by ὅτε followed 
by a verb in the subjunctive with ἄν when the clause refers to future 
time. 

Example: And whenever they lead you to judgement, and deliver 
you up, be not anxious beforehand what ye shall speak. 

καὶ ὅταν ἄγωσιν ὑμᾶς παραδιδόντες, μὴ προμεριμνᾶτε τί λαλήσητε. 
Mk. xiii. 11. 

It will be noticed that ἄν is used in Greek when the word ever can 

be attached to when in English. 


210. There are a few instances in the N.T. where Temporal clauses are 
Indefinite in form, but Definite in meaning. 
Example: But days will come when the bridegroom shall be taken away 
from them. 
ἐλεύσονται δὲ ἡμέραι ὅταν ἀπαρθῇ an’ αὐτῶν ὁ νυμφίος. ME. ii. 20. 
See also Lk. v. 35, xiii. 28; Rev. viii. 1. 


211. Temporal Clauses introduced by ἕως while or until. 
When ἕως means while, and the clause which it introduces refers 
to the same time as the verb in the clause on which it depends, it 
takes the Indicative mood, just as in English, 
Example: We must work the works of him that sent me while it 
is day. 
ἡμᾶς δεῖ ἐργάζεσθαι τὰ ἔργα τοῦ πέμψαντύς pe ἕως ἡμέρα ἐστίν. 
Jn. ix. 4. 
212. When ἕως means until, and the clause which it introduces 
refers to an actual past fact, it takes a past tense of the Indicative 
mood, as in English. 
Example: The star which they saw in the East went before them, 
till it came and stood over where the young child was. 
ὁ ἀστήρ, ὃν εἶδον ἐν τῇ ἀνατολῇ, προῆγεν αὐτοὺς ἕως ἐλθὼν 
ἐπεστάθη ἐπάνω οὗ ἦν τὸ παιδίον. Mt. ii. 9. 
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213. When the clause introduced by ἕως depends on a verb 
denoting future or habitual action, and refers to the future, it takes 
the Subjunctive, generally with ἄν. 

Examples: There abide until ye depart thence. 


ἐκεῖ μένετε ἕως av ἐξέλθητε ἐκεῖθεν. Mk. vi. 10. 
And goeth after that which is lost, until he find it. 
καὶ πορεύεται ἐπὶ τὸ ἀπολωλὸς ews εὕρῃ αὐτό. Lk. xv. 4. 


214. When the clause introduced by ἕως depends on a verb in 
past time and refers to an event which was thought of as future at 
the time when the action of the principal verb took place, it takes the 
Subjunctive without ἄν (Optative in Classical Greek). 

Example: He cast him into prison until he should pay the debt. 

ἔβαλεν αὐτὸν εἰς φυλακὴν ἕως ἀποδῷ τὸ ὀφειλόμενον. 
Mt. xviii. 80, 


215. ἕως of, ἕως ὅτου have the same meaning as ἕως, but are never 
used with av. 

Clauses introduced by ἄχρι, ἄχρι οὗ, ἄχρι ἧς ἡμέρας, μέχρι, μέχρις οὗ 
have in general the same construction as clauses introduced by ἕως. 


216. Clauses introduced by πρίν or πρίν 7, before. 

When the verb in the principal clause is affirmative the clause 
introduced by πρίν takes the accusative and infinitive construction. 

Example; Verily I say to thee that, in this night, before the cock 
crow, thou shalt deny me thrice. 

᾿ ἀμὴν λέγω σοι ὅτι ἐν ταύτῃ τῇ νυκτὶ πρὶν ἀλέκτορα φωνῆσαι τρὶς 

ἀπαρνήσῃ με. Matt. xxvi. 84, 

217. When the principal clause is negative the clause introduced by 
πρίν takes the same constructions as clauses introduced by ἕως. 

But there are only two examples of such clauses in the N.T., Lk, ii. 26, 
Acts xxv. 16. 


In the second of these examples the Optative is Classical, as often in the 
writings of St Luke. 


218. Temporal clauses may also be expressed by a Participle, 
especially in the Genitive Absolute. 
Examples: And when he came out, he saw a great multitude. 
καὶ ἐξελθὼν εἶδεν πολὺν ὄχλον. Mt. xiv. 14. 
And when they got up into the boat, the wind ceased. 
καὶ ἀναβάντων αὐτῶν εἰς τὸ πλοῖον ἐκόπασεν 6 ἄνεμος. 


Mt. xiv. 89, 
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219. Temporal clauses may also be expressed by Prepositions 
with the Infinitive and an article. 
ἐν τῷ = ἕως, Matt. xiii. 25; Lk. i, 21; Acts viii. 6. 
πρὸ rou=mpiv, Matt. vi. 8; Lk. ii. 21; Gal. ii. 12, iii, 23. 
pera ro=after, Matt. xxvi. 32; Acts i. 3. 


(8) Local clauses or clauses denoting Place 


220. Local Clauses denote the place where the action of the 
verb in the clause on which they depend is said to take place. 
They are introduced by οὗ, ὅπου where, ὅθεν whence etc. 


221. Local clauses are divided into two classes just as Temporal 
clauses are. 

(1) Definite Local Clauses referring to a single definite place. 

(2) Indefinite Local Clauses referring to a series of places, or to 
some indefinite place. 


222. In the first class the verb is in the Indicative mood. 
Example: Lay not up for yourselves treasures upon the earth, 
where moth and rust do consume. 
μὴ θησαυρίζετε ὑμῖν θησαυροὺς ἐπὶ τῆς γῆς, ὅπου σὴς Kai βρῶσις 
ἀφανίζει. Matt. vi. 19. 


223. In the second class the verb is in a past tense of the 
Indicative mood with ἄν when the clause refers to a series of places 
where an act occurred in past time. 

Example: And wheresoever he entered into villages...they laid the 
sick in the market places... , 

καὶ ὅπου ἂν εἰσεπορεύετο εἰς κώμας...ἐν ταῖς ἀγοραῖς ἐτίθεσαν τοὺς 
ἀσθενοῦντας. ΜΙ, vi. 56. 


224, When the clause refers to an indefinite place where an act 
is expected to occur in future time the verb is in the Subjunctive 
mood with ἄν or ἐάν. 

Example: Wheresoever this gospel shall be preached in the whole 
world, that also which this woman hath done shall be told for a 
memorial of her. ᾿ 

ὅπου ἐὰν κηρυχθῇ τὸ εὐαγγέλιον τοῦτο. ἐν ὅλῳ τῷ κόσμῳ, λαληθή- 
σεται καὶ ὃ ἐποίησεν αὕτη εἰς μνημόσυνον αὐτῆς. Mt. χχνὶ, 18. 
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(4) Causal clauses or clauses denoting the Reason for 
the action of the verb in the clause on which they 
depend 


225. Causal clauses are introduced by ἐπεί, ὅτι, ἐφ᾽ 6, διότι, 
ἐπειδή etc. with a verb in the Indicative mood just as in English. 
Example: I forgave thee all that debt because thou besoughtest me. 
πᾶσαν τὴν ὀφειλὴν ἐκείνην ἀφῆκά σοι, ἐπεὶ παρέκαλεσάς pe. 
Matt. xviii. 32. 
226. A causal clause may also be expressed by 
(a) A Genitive Absolute. 
Example: And since he had nothing wherewith to pay... 
μὴ ἔχοντος δὲ αὐτοῦ ἀποδοῦναι. Matt. xviii. 25. 


227. (b) A Participle agreeing with some word in the main 
. clause. 
Example: Since he saw that it pleased the Jews he proceeded to 
take Peter also. 
ἰδὼν δὲ ὅτι ἀρεστόν ἐστιν τοῖς Ἰουδαίοις προσέθετο συλλαβεῖν καὶ 
Πέτρον. ᾿ Acts xii. ὃ. 


228. (c) An Infinitive with διά and an article, or an Infinitive 
with an article in the Dative case. Matt. xxiv. 12, 2 Cor. ii, 18. 

229, (d) When ὡς is prefixed to a Causal participle it implies that 
the action denoted by the participle is supposed or asserted to be the cause 
of the action of the principal verb. 


Whether it is the real cause or not is left doubtful, but it is generally 
implied that it is not the real cause of the action. 


See also Acts xxiii. 20, xxvii. 30; 1 Pet. iv. 12. 


(5) Consecutive clauses or clauses denoting Result 


230. A Consecutive Clause denotes the Result of the action 
of the verb in the clause on which it depends. 

Consecutive Clauses are introduced by ὥστε followed by the 
Infinitive or Indicative. 


231. ὥστε followed by the Infinitive expresses the result which 
the action of the verb in the principal clause is calculated to produce. 
This is the commoner form in the N.T. 
Example: Becometh a tree, so that the birds come... 
γίνεται δένδρον ὥστε ἐλθεῖν τὰ werewd,... 


- Matt. xiii. 32. 
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282. ὥστε with the Indicative expresses the result which 
actually does follow on the action of the verb in the principal 
clause. 

Example: For God so loved the world that he gave his only 
begotten Son. 

οὕτως yap ἠγάπησεν ὁ θεὸς τὸν κόσμον, dare τὸν Ὑἱὸν τὸν μονογενῆ 
ἔδωκεν.... Jn. iii. 16. 
See also Gal. ii. 13. 
But this distinction is not exactly observed in the N.T. 


233. ὥστε often begins an independent clause with the meaning 
and so or therefore. Matt. xix. 6. 


234. Sometimes an Infinitive is used without dare to express 
consequence. See sections 139 and 176. 
See Acts v. 3; Col. iv. 6; Heb. v. 5, vi. 10. 


(6) Conditional clauses 


235. A Conditional Clause and the principal clause with which 
it is connected make up a sentence which is commonly called a 
Conditional Sentence. 

In such a sentence the conditional clause states a supposition and 
the principal clause states the result of the fulfilment of this 
supposition. 

The conditional clause is generally spoken of as the Protasis, and 
the principal clause as the Apodosis. 

Example: If you do this you will become rich. 

Here If you do this is the Protasis and you will become rich is the 
Apodosis. 


236. The Protasis is introduced by εἰ, tf. 

The particle ἄν is regularly joined to εἰ in the Protasis when the 
verb in the Protasis is in the Subjunctive Mood, εἰ combined with dy 
forms ἐάν, ἦν, av. 

The negative of the Protasis is μή and that of the Apodosis is οὐ. 

This is the rule in Classical Greek, but in N.T. Greek οὐ is often 
found in the Protasis when the verb is in the Indicative mood, es- 
pecially in conditions of the first class given below. 


237. The construction of Conditional sentences varies according 
as the time of the supposition is Past, Present, or Future. 
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Present or Past Suppositions 


238. (1) Present or Past particular suppositions, implying 
nothing as to the fulfilment of the condition. 

When the Protasis simply states a present or past particular sup- 
position, implying nothing as to the fulfilment or non-fulfilment of 
the condition, a present or past tense of the Indicative is used in 
the Protasis: any part of the finite verb may stand in the Apodosis. 

Examples. Present time: 

If thou art the Son of God, command this stone... 
εἰ υἱὸς εἶ rod θεοῦ, εἰπὲ τῷ λίθῳ τούτῳ... Lk, iv. 3. 

Past time : 

For if Abraham was justified by works, he hath whereof to glory. 
εἰ yap ᾿Αβραὰμ ἐξ ἔργων ἐδικαιώθη, ἔχει καύχημα. Rom. iv. 2. 


289. (2) Supposition contrary to fact. 

When the Protasis states a present or past supposition implying 
that the condition is not or was not fulfilled, the secondary tenses 
of the indicative are used both in the protasis and the apodosis. 

The verb in the apodosis nearly always has the adverb ἄν. 

The Imperfect denotes continued action. 

The Aorist simple fact. 

The Pluperfect (rare) completed action. 

The time of the action is implied in the context rather than 
expressed by the tense of the verb! 

Examples. Present Time : 

“This man, if he were a prophet, would know who and what the 
woman is... 
οὗτος εἰ ἦν πῥοφήτης, ἐγίνωσκεν ἂν τίς καὶ ποταπὴ ἡ γυνή... 
Lk, vii. 39. 
If thou knewest the gift of God, and who it is that speaketh with 
thee, thou wouldst have asked him... 
εἰ ἤδεις τὴν δωρεὰν τοῦ θεοῦ, καὶ τίς ἐστιν 6 λέγων Got,...0d ἂν 


ἤτησας αὐτόν... Jn, iv. 10. 
If ye believed Moses ye would believe me. 
el yap ἐπιστεύετε Μωυσεῖ, ἐπιστεύετε ἂν ἐμοί. Jn. v. 46. 


1 But as a rough rule it may be said that the Imperfect expresses an 
unfulfilled condition in present time, and the Aorist expresses an unfulfilled 
condition in past time. 


N. 8 
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Past time : 
For if they had known, they would not have crucified the Lord of 
Glory. 
el yap ἔγνωσαν, οὐκ ἂν τὸν κύριον τῆς δόξης ἐσταύρωσαν. 
1 Cor. ii. 8. 
This construction is so unlike the English or Latin that it 
requires special attention. 
The form which such sentences take in English is no help 
whatever to translating them into Greek. 
The rule must be mastered and remembered. 


Future Suppositions 


240. There are two forms of Future conditional sentences: 
(1) The more vivid form. 
(2) The less vivid form. 


241. (1) In the more vivid form the Subjunctive with ἐάν is 
used in the Protasis, and the Future Indicative or some other form 
expressing future time is used in the Apodosis. 

Example: If ye have faith as a grain of mustard seed, ye shall say... 

ἐὰν ἔχητε πίστιν ὡς κόκκον σινάπεως, ἐρεῖτε τῷ ὄρει τούτῳ.... 
Matt. xvii. 20. 

242. The Future Indicative is sometimes used in the Protasis 
for greater vividness. 

Example: If we deny him, he will deny us. 

εἰ ἀρνησόμεθα, κἀκεῖνος ἀρνήσεται ἡμᾶς. 2 Tim. ii, 19, 

243. (2) In the less vivid form the Optative is used in both 
Protasis and Apodosis, ἄν in Apodosis. 

Example: If you were to do this, you would be a good man. 

εἰ τοῦτο ποιοίης, ἀγαθὸς ἂν εἴης. 

N.B. This construction does not occur in its full form in the N.T. 

In the following example the Protasis only occurs. 

Example: But even if ye should suffer for righteousness sake, happy 
are ye. 

ἀλλ᾽ εἰ καὶ πάσχοιτε διὰ δικαιοσύνην, μακάριοι. 1 Pet. iii. 14, 
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General Suppositions 


244. If the supposition refers to the occurrence of an act of a certain 
general class and the Apodosis states what is wont to happen if this act 
takes place at any time, the sentence is called a GENERAL SUPPOSITION. 

If it is a supposition in present time the Protasis takes ἐάν with the 
Subjunctive, and the Apodosis takes the Present Indicative. 

Example : If any man walk in the day, he stumbleth not. 

ἐάν τις περιπατῇ ἐν τῇ ἡμέρᾳ, οὐ προσκόπτει. Jn. xi. 9. 

If the supposition is in past time the Protasis takes εἰ with the Optative 
and the Apodosis takes the Imperfect Indicative. 

Example: If at any time he had anything, he used to give it. 

el τί ἔχοι, ἐδίδου. 
This construction does not occur in the N.T. 


The Conditional Participle 
245. A Participle may be used as an equivalent to a Conditional 
clause. 

It should generally be translated by a Conditional clause in English. 
Example : How shall we escape, if we neglect so great salvation ? 

πῶς ἡμεῖς ἐκφευξόμεθα τηλικαύτας ἀμελήσαντες σωτηρίας; 

Heb. ii. 3. 

See also Lk. ix. 25; 1 Cor, xi. 29; Gal. vi. 9; 1 Tim. iv. 4. 


245 a. Mixed Conditional Sentences. 

Certain cases occur in which conditional sentences are made up of a 
Protasis belonging to one of the classes enumerated above and an Apodosis 
belonging to another. 

See Lk. xvii. 6; In. viii, 39; Acts viii. 31, xxiv. 19; 1 Cor. vii. 28. 


(7) Concessive clauses 


246. A Concessive clause denotes some fact which is regarded 
as likely to prevent or to have prevented the occurrence of the action 
of the verb in the clause on which it depends. 

These clauses are introduced in English by the words though or 
although, and in Greek by εἰ καί, ἐὰν καί: καὶ εἰ, καὶ ἐάν with a Finite 
verb, or by καίπερ followed by a Participle. 

Example: For although I am absent in the flesh, I am with you in 
the spirit. 

el yap καὶ τῇ σαρκὶ ἄπειμι, ἀλλὰ τῷ πνεύματι σὺν ὑμῖν εἰμί. 
Col. ii. 5. 
Though he was a Son, yet he learned obedience by the things which 
he suffered. 
καίπερ ὧν vids, ἔμαθεν ἀφ᾽ dv ἔπαθεν τὴν ὑπακοήν. 
Heb. ν. 8. 
8--9 
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247. καὶ εἰ and καὶ ἐάν occur but rarely in the N.T. The difference 
between εἰ (or ἐάν) καί and καὶ εἰ (καὶ ἐάν or κἄν») is that the former pair intro- 
duce a clause which states an admitted fact and the latter introduce a clause 
which makes an improbable suggestion, Compare the example given above 
with Matt. xxvi. 35: 

Even if I must die with thee, I will not deny thee. 
κἂν δέῃ με σὺν σοὶ ἀποθανεῖν, ob μή σε ἀπαρνήσομαι. 

Compare also Jn. viii. 16. 

248. A simple Participle may also serve to express a concessive 
clause. 

Example: And though they found no cause of death in him, yet 
they asked of Pilate that he should be slain. 

καὶ μηδεμίαν αἰτίαν θανάτου εὑρόντες ἠτήσαντο Πειλᾶτον ἀναιρεθῆναι 
αὐτόν. Acts xiii. 28. 
(8) Comparative clauses 

249. A Comparative clause compares the action or state denoted 
by the verb in the clause on which it depends with some other action 
or state. 

Comparative clauses are introduced by ws, ὥσπερ, καθώς, etc. as or ἤ 
than followed by the Indicative as in English. 

Examples: Shouldst not thou also have had mercy on thy fellow 
servant even as I had mercy on thee? 

οὐκ ἔδει καὶ σὲ ἐλεῆσαι τὸν σύνδουλόν σου, ὧς κἀγὼ σὲ ἠλέησα; 
Mt. xviii. 33. 
It is easier for a camel to go through a needle’s eye than for a rich 
man to enter into the kingdom of God. j 
εὐκοπώτερόν ἐστιν κάμηλον διὰ τρήματος ῥαφίδος εἰσελθεῖν ἣ 
πλούσιον εἰς τὴν βασιλείαν τοῦ θεοῦ. Mt. xix. 94. 
Compare also Mt. xxiv. 27. 


ὡς in the sense of ‘‘as if’? is sometimes followed by a Subjunctive, 
Mk. iv. 26; 1 Thess, ii. 7. 


ADJECTIVAL CLAUSES 

250. Adjectival clauses are introduced by the relative pronouns 
ὅς and ὅστις and the relative adjectives ὅσος and οἷος, and qualify some 
noun or pronoun in another clause just like an adjective. The noun 
which the adjectival clause qualifies is called its Antecedent. 

For the rules which decide the number, gender and case of a relative 
pronoun see 60. 

251. When an Adjectival, or Relative clause, as it is generally 
called, refers to an actual event or fact it is called a Definite Relative 
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Clause, and the verb is in the same mood and tense as it would be in 
English, except in the case of relative clauses in dependent statements, 
commands, or questions : see 156, 159, 
Examples: After me cometh a man which is become before me. 
ὀπίσω μου ἔρχεται ἀνὴρ ὃς ἔμπροσθέν μου γέγονεν. ‘In. i. 80. 
The words which I have spoken unto you are spirit and are life. 
τὰ ῥήματα ἃ ἐγὼ λελάληκα ὑμῖν πνεῦμά ἐστιν καὶ ζωή ἐστιν. 
Ju, vi. 68. 
252. When a relative clause refers to a supposed event or instance 
and hence implies a condition, it is called an Indefinite or Conditional 
Relative Clause. In the New Testament such relative clauses 
generally take a verb in the Subjunctive mood with ἄν or ἐάν. 
Example: Whosoever wishes to be great among you shall be your 
minister. ἡ 
ἀλλ᾽ ὃς dv θέλῃ μέγας γενέσθαι ἐν ὑμῖν ἔσται ὑμῶν διάκονος. 
Mk. x. 48. 
This might be equally well expressed by a conditional.sentence: 
Tf anyone wishes to be great among you he shall be your minister. 
253. The Future or Present Indicative with or without ἄν is occasion- 


ally found in Indefinite relative clauses referring to the future. 
See Mt. v. 41, x. 32, xviii. 4; Mk. xi. 25. 


254. Adjectival clauses may also be introduced by the relative adverbs 
ὅτε, when, and ov, whence. Such clauses are rare in the New Testament. 
They are distinguished from Adverbial clauses of time and place in that 
they do not fix the time or place of the action of the main verb. 

That is fixed already by some word in the principal clause which is the 
antecedent to the relative clause. 

Examples: And at even, when the sun did set, they brought unto him 
all that were sick. 

ὀψίας δὲ γενομένης, ὅτε ἔδυσεν ὁ ἥλιος, ἔφερον πρὸς αὐτὸν πάντας τοὺς κακῶς 


ἔχοντας. ΜΚ. 1. 82. 
And he came to Nazareth where he had been brought up. 
καὶ ἦλθεν els Ναΐαρά, οὗ ἣν τεθραμμένος. LE. iv. 16. 
PARTICIPLES 


255. <A Participle is a verbal adjective, sharing in the character- 
istics of both verbs and adjectives. 

As a verb it has a subject, and, if it is the participle of a transitive 
verb in the active voice, it may have an object. It has also tense and 
voice. 

As an adjective it agrees with the noun which it qualifies in 
number, gender, and case. 
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256. A Participle may be used either adjectivally or ad- 
verbially. 

When it is used adjectivally it limits the noun with which it 
agrees, just like an adjective. 

It is generally best translated into English by a relative clause, 
especially when it is preceded by an article. 

For an example see section 260. 

When a participle is used adverbially it is equivalent to an 
adverbial clause modifying some other verb in the sentence. 

Such participles are generally best translated into English by a 
suitable adverbial clause. 

The context must decide which kind of adverbial clause the 
participle in question is equivalent to: the participle does not in itself 
denote purpose, consequence, time, etc., but the context implies some 
such idea and the participle admits it. 

257. For the Participle as equivalent to a 

Final clause see 203. 
Temporal clause see 218. 
Causal clause see 227, 229. 
Conditional clause see 245. 
Concessive clause see 246. 

258. The Participle may also denote the means by which the 
action of the principal verb is brought about, or the manner in which 
it is effected, or the circumstances which attend its performance. 

Examples. Means: 

Which of you by being anxious can add one cubit to his stature ? 
τίς δὲ ἐξ ὑμῶν μεριμνῶν δύναται προσθεῖναι ἐπὶ τὴν ἡλικίαν αὐτοῦ 
πῆχυν ἕνα; Mt. vi. 27. 
Manner: But others mocking said.... 
érepor δὲ διαχλευάζοντες ἔλεγον. Acts ii. 18. 

és is often inserted before a participle of Manner. 

Example: For he taught them as one having authority and not as 
the scribes. 

ἦν yap διδάσκων αὐτοὺς ὡς ἐξουσίαν ἔχων καὶ οὐχ ὡς of γραμματεῖς. 
Mk. i. 22. 
Attendant Circumstances : 
And he taught in their synagogues being glorified of all. 
καὶ αὐτὸς ἐδίδασκεν ἐν ταῖς συναγωγαῖς αὐτῶν, δοξαζόμενος ὑπὸ 
πάντων. Ok, iv. 15.: 
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And they beckoned to their partners in the other boat that they 
should come and help them. | 
καὶ κατένευσαν τοῖς μετόχοις ἐν τῷ ἑτέρῳ πλοίῳ τοῦ ἐλθόντας συλ- 


λαβέσθαι αὐτοῖς. Lk. ν. 7. 
Take Mark and bring him with thee. 
Μάρκον ἀναλαβὼν ἄγε μετὰ σεαυτοῦ. 2 Tim. iv. 11. 


The Participle of attendant circumstances is generally equivalent 
to a verb in a similar mood and tense to the principal verb joined to it 
by καί, and, as a rule, it is best to translate it so in English. 

See the examples given above: in Lk. iv. 15 the participle is 
equivalent to an Imperfect Indicative joined to ἐδίδασκεν by καί. In 
Lk. v. 7 it is equivalent to an Infinitive. In 2 Tim. iv. 11 it is equiva- 
lent to an Imperative. 

For the Participle in the Genitive Absolute see 35. 


The Tenses of the Participle 


259. In accordance with the principles mentioned in sections 
108—112 the tenses of the participle do not denote time, but state. 

The time of the action must be gathered from the context. 

The Present Participle denotes action in progress. 

It may be used to express 

(1) Action going on at the same time as the action of the main 
verb. 

Example: And they went forth, and preached everywhere, the 
Lord working with them, and confirming the word with signs 
following. 

ἐκεῖνοι δὲ ἐξελθόντες ἐκήρυσσαν πανταχοῦ, τοῦ Κυρίου συνεργοῦντος, 
καὶ τὸν λόγον βεβαιοῦντος διὰ τῶν ἐπακολουθούντων σημείων. 
Mk. xvi. 20. 

(2) Action identical with that of the main verb, but described 
from a different point of view. 

Example: This spake he, signifying by what death he should 
glorify God. 

τοῦτο δὲ εἶπεν σημαίνων ποίῳ θανάτῳ δοξάσει τὸν θεόν. 
Jn, xxi. 19. 

260. The Present Participle may also be used simply to define 
its subject as belonging to a certain class, that is the class which does 
or suffers the action denoted. by the verb from which it comes. In this 
case it becomes equivalent to an adjective. It is generally preceded 
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by an article, and it is best translated into English by a relative 
clause. 

Example: Blessed are they which do hunger and thirst after 
righteousness, for they shall be filled. 

μακάριοι of πεινῶντες καὶ διψῶντες τὴν δικαιοσύνην, ὅτι αὐτοὶ 

χορτασθήσονται. Mt. v. 6. 

261. The Present Participle sometimes denotes continued action at a 
time before the action of the main verb takes place. The time of the action 


has to be inferred from the context. This use corresponds to that of the 
Imperfect Indicative. 


Example: For they are dead who sought the young child’s life. 
τεθνήκασι γὰρ οἱ ζητοῦντες τὴν ψυχὴν τοῦ παιδίου. Mt. 11. 20. 

See also Jn. xii. 17; Acts iv. 34; Gal. i. 28, 

262. The Aorist Participle does not properly denote an act in 
past time, but an act regarded as a simple event without regard to 
its progress or completion. 

As however it is difficult to conceive of an action as a simple event 
except in the past, the Aorist Participle generally denotes an action 
which took place before the action of the main verb: but this past 
sense is by no means necessarily a part of the meaning of the tense. 

263. The Aorist Participle of antecedent action. 

The Aorist Participle is most frequently used of an action which 
took place before the action of the main verb. 

Examples: And having fasted forty days and forty nights, he 
afterwards hungered. 


- tA 4 
kal νηστεύσας ἡμέρας τεσσαράκοντα καὶ τεσσαράκοντα νύκτας ὕστερον 


ἐπείνασεν. Mt. iv. 2. 
But he that had been healed did not know who it was. 
ὁ δὲ ἰαθεὶς οὐκ ἥδει Tis ἐστίν. Jn. ν. 18. 


J thank God...for the grace of God that was given you. 
εὐχαριστῶ τῷ θεῷ...ἐπὶ τῇ χάριτι τοῦ θεοῦ τῇ δοθείσῃ ὑμῖν. 
1 Cor. i. 4. 
264. The Aorist Participle of identical action. 
The Aorist Participle sometimes denotes action identical with that of the 
main verb, but described from a different point of view. 
In this case the action is obviously not antecedent in time to that of the 
main verb. 
Example: I have sinned in that I betrayed innocent blood. 
ἥμαρτον παραδοὺς alua ἀθῷον. Mt. xxvii. 4. 
Compare also the common phrase ἀποκριθεὶς εἶπεν. 
The Aorist Participle of identical action most frequently accompanies a 
verb in the Aorist Indicative, but it also occurs witli the Future: Lk, ix. 25; 
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3 Jn. 6. It is also found with the Present and Imperfect: Mk. viii. 29; 
and with the Perfect; Acts xiii. 33. 

265. The Future Participle represents an action as future with 
regard to the time of the main verb. 

Example ; Thou sowest not that body that shall be. 

οὐ τὸ σῶμα τὸ γενησόμενον σπείρεις.. 1 Cor. xv. 37. 

It also denotes purpose : 

It is not more than twelve days since I went up to worship at 
Jerusalem. 

ov πλείους εἰσίν μοι ἡμέραι δώδεκα ἀφ᾽ ἧς ἀνέβην προσκυνήσων eis 
Ἱερουσαλήμ. Acts xxiv. 11. 

See also Mt. xxvii. 49. 

266. The Perfect Participle denotes completed action. Like 
the Perfect Indicative it may have reference to past action and 
resulting state, or only to the resulting state. 

Examples: Behold the men that had been sent by Cornelius...stood 
before the door. 

ἰδοὺ of ἄνδρες of ἀπεσταλμένοι ὑπὸ τοῦ Κορνηλίου...ἐπέστησαν ἐπὶ 


τὸν πυλῶνα. Acts x. 17. 
Filled with all knowledge. 
πεπληρωμένοι πάσης τῆς γνώσεως. Rom. xv. 14. 
But we preach Christ crucified. 
ἡμεῖς δὲ κηρύσσομεν Χριστὸν ἐσταυρωμένον. 1 Cor. i, 23. 


For the difference between the Present and the Perfect Participles 
compare together Mt. xxviii. 13 and Mt. xxvii. 52. 

266a. The difference between the Present, Aorist and Perfect 
Participles may be illustrated by the following (probably apocryphal) 
story. 

A certain bishop, renowned for his studies in the Greek tenses, is 
said to have been asked by a certain person whose zeal exceeded his 
discretion whether he was “‘saved.” The bishop is said to have replied 
“Tt all depends whether you mean σωζόμενος, σωθείς or σεσωσμένος. 
I trust I am σωζόμενος (in a state of salvation), I know I am σωθείς 
(saved once for all by the death of Christ), I hope to be σεσωσμένος 
(delivered from all danger of falling by being received into Heaven)!” 

1 Examples of the Present and Aorist Participles used in the senses 
mentioned above are to be seen in Acts ii. 47; 1 Cor. i. 18; 2 Tim. i. 9. 


The Perfect Participle of σώξω never occurs in the N.T. in the sense said 
to have been given to it in the story. 
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N.B. The time denoted by a Participle is always relative to that 
of the main verb of the sentence in which it occurs, and must be 
inferred from it. It is not relative to the time of speaking. 

See Lk. xv. 18 and 20. In the first. of these two verses the time of 
the Participle ἀναστάς is future with regard to the time of speaking, but 
past with reference to the time of the main verb πορεύσομαι. In the 
second verse the time of the Participle is past both with regard to the 
time of speaking and with regard to the time of the main verb. 

We translate the first J will arise and go, and the second He arose 
and went. 


THE USE OF οὐ AND μή 


267. The rules for the use of the negatives οὐ and μή and their 
compounds in the N.T. are as follows : 

od is direct and positive and negatives facts. 

μή is doubtful and indirect and negatives conceptions and wishes. 

οὐ is practically always used to negative verbs in the Indicative 
mood even in the protases of conditional sentences where μή is used in 
Classical Greek, but protases of conditional sentences denoting an 
unfulfilled condition generally take μή. See Rom. viii. 9; Jn. xviii. 30. 

Tn clauses introduced by μή used as a final particle, and meaning 
lest, ob is always used as the negative. 2 Cor. xii. 20. See 192. 

μή is always used to negative the Subjunctive (with the exception 
given above), the Imperative, and the Optative. 

μή is regularly used to negative the Infinitive even in dependent 
statements where οὐ is used in Classical Greek. Mt. xxii. 23. 

μή is regularly used to negative Participles and not confined, as it 
is in Classical Greek, to participles equivalent to conditional clauses etc. 

The use of μή with a participle in the N.T. is not therefore to be 
taken as a sign that the participle is used in a conditional sense. 

There are only about 17 instances of the use of οὐ with a participle 
in the N.T, 

As a rough rule it will suffice to remember that in the New 
Testament οὐ is used with the Indicative mood and μή with the other 
moods. 

Successive negatives in Greek strengthen the first negative, if the 
second is a compound negative like οὐδείς. 

Example: He did not eat anything. 

οὐκ ἔφαγεν οὐδέν. Lk. iv. 3. 
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But if the second negative is a simple negative, it retains its force. 
Example: It is not therefore not of the body. ; 
οὐ παρὰ τοῦτο οὐκ ἔστιν ἐκ τοῦ σώματος. 


1 Cor. xii. 15. 


MODES OF ASKING QUESTIONS 


268. Very .often the fact that a sentence is a question is only 
indicated by the mark of interrogation at the end. It must be 
remembered that these marks have been put in by the editors of the 
text, and not by the original writers, as such marks were unknown in 
their days. 

Questions may also be introduced by the interrogative words τίς, ei, 
ποῖος, πότε, πῶς etc. and by ov and μή. 


269. When οὐ is used to introduce a question it shows that an 
affirmative answer is expected. (Latin nonne.) 
Example : Is not this the carpenter’s son ? 
Nonne hic est fabri filius ? 
οὐχ οὗτός ἐστιν 6 τοῦ τέκτονος vids; Mt, xiii. 55. 


270. When μή is used to introduce a question it shows that a 
negative answer is expected. (Latin num.) 
Example: Does our law judge any man, unless it hear first from 
him? 
Numquid lex nostra judicat hominem, nisi prius audierat ab 
ipso } 
μὴ 6 νόμος ἡμῶν κρίνει τὸν ἄνθρωπον ἐὰν μὴ ἀκούσῃ πρῶτον παρ᾽ 
αὐτοῦ; Jn. vii. 51. 
μή is also used to ask tentative questions to which the answer Wo 
is expected on the whole. 
Example: Can this be the Christ ? 
Numquid ipse est Christus ? 
μήτι οὗτός ἐστιν ὁ Χριστός; Jn. iv. 29. 


271. For Deliberative questions see 121. 


272. εἰ μή and ἐὰν μή are used as fixed phrases in the sense of 
except or unless, εἰ δὲ μήγε means otherwise. 
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THE USE OF THE PARTICLE ἄν 


273. The various uses of the Particle ἄν in the New Testament 
are collected here for convenience of reference. 

We have no English word which corresponds to ἄν, the most that 
can be said is that it implies vagueness or uncertainty in the sentences 
where it occurs. 

274, Its uses may be divided into two classes. 

(1) Where it occurs after εἰ followed by a Subjunctive in the 
protasis of a conditional sentence, or after the relative words ὅς, οἷος, 
ὅσος, ὅτε, ἐπεί, οὗ, ὅπου, ἕως in indefinite relative clauses. 

εἰ followed by ἄν becomes ἐάν or occasionally ἄν. 

ὅτε followed by ἄν becomes ὅταν, ἐπεί becomes ἐπειδάν. 

N.B. After relative words, especially ὅς, ἄν is often written ἐάν. 

These uses are explained in sections 208, 209, 218, 223, 224, 241, 252. 

275. (2) Where it occurs after a verb in a past tense of the 
Indicative or in the Optative mood in the apodosis of a conditional 
sentence to express the result of an unfulfilled condition or of a remote 
future condition. See sections 239, 243. 


276. The first part of a conditional sentence is sometimes left out 
or understood, and dy with a past tense of the Indicative or an Optative 
stands alone. This use is known as the Potential use of ἄν. Such 
sentences are frequent in Classical Greek, but rare in the New 
Testament. It is sometimes difficult in such sentences to say what 
the condition would have been, if it had been expressed. 

Examples: Wherefore gavest thou not my money into the bank, 
and I at my coming should have required it with interest ? 

διὰ τί οὐκ ἔδωκάς pou τὸ ἀργύριον ἐπὶ τράπεζαν ; κἀγὼ ἐλθὼν σὺν 
τόκῳ ἂν αὐτὸ ἔπραξα. Lk. xix. 23. 

I could pray to God that...all that hear me this day might 
become such as I am, except these bonds. 

εὐξαίμην ἂν τῷ θεῷ..-«πάντας τοὺς ἀκούοντάς μου σήμερον γενέσθαι 
τοιούτους ὁποῖος καὶ ἐγώ εἶμι, παρεκτὸς τῶν δεσμῶν τούτων. Acts xxvi. 29. 

See also Acts viii. 31, xvii. 18. 

277. ἄν occasionally occurs after ὅπως in the New Testament. 
This is a relic of a Classical use of which we are unable to express the 
force in English. 

278. It also occurs with the Optative in Indirect Questions in 
Lk, 1. 62, vi. 11, ix. 46; Acts v. 24, x. 17. 


APPENDIX 


The Greek verbs are not, like the Latin, divided into conjugations 
with various endings. All the verbs in -« have the same endings, the 
differences between them being caused by variations in the stem. 

The verb λύω which is commonly given as an example in Greek 
grammars has but one stem Av- to which the tense endings are 
added. 

Most verbs however have two stems: the Verbal Stem from which 
most of the tenses of the verb and derived words are formed, and 
the Present Stem from which the present and imperfect tenses are 
formed. 

The verbs in the following table are divided into classes according 
to the changes which take place in the verbal stem. 

They include all the verbs which occur most frequently in the New 
Testament. 

The verbs in the last class are especially frequent and important. 
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The references are to sections in all cases 


Ablative Case 23 
Accusative Case 14-22 
adverbial 22 
cognate 17 
extent 18 
object 15 
two accusatives with one verb 19, 


predicate accusative 21 
subject of infinitive 9, 16 
Active voice 79 
Adjectives 45, 46 
used as nouns 47, 48 
Adjectival clauses 250-254 
Adverbial clauses 197-249 
Antecedent . 60 
assimilation of 67 
attraction of 66 
omission of 62, 65 
Aorist tense 91-95 
dramatic 95 
epistolary 95 
gnomic 95 
inceptive 93 
resultative 94 
distinction between aorist and im- 
perfect 101, 102 
distinction between aorist and 
perfect 101, 103 
‘used where English requires perfect 
104-106 
used where English requires plu- 
perfect 97 
aorist subjunctive in prohibitions 
98, 100 
imperative 125 
participle 262-264 
Apodosis 235 


Article, definite 68-76 
forming nouns of adjectives, phrases 
ete. 71-73 
attributive position 75 
predicative position 76 
with infinitive 172 
as a personal pronoun 53 
Assimilation of relative pronoun 63- 


66 
Attempted action, present of 86 
imperfect of 90 


Cases, meanings of 12 
Causal clauses 125-129 
Clause, definition of 115 
Clauses, subordinate classification of 
118 
Comparative clauses 249 
Complement 11 
Concessive clauses 246-248 
Conditional clauses 235-245 a 
future conditions 240-243 
general conditions 244 
present and past conditions 238, 
239 
participle 245 
Consecutive clauses 139, 175, 185, 
230-232, 234 


Dative case 806-44 
of cause 42-44 
indirect object 37 
of instrument 42 
of interest 38 
of manner 42 
of possession 39 
of resemblance or union 43 
of sphere 41 


132 


Dative of place or time 40 
after verbs 44 
Deliberative subjunctive 121 
Dependent commands 159 
Dependent questions 160 
Dependent statements 145-158 
Direct quotations introduced by ὅτι 
158 


Epexegetic or Explanatory clauses 
170, 177, 195, 196 


Final clauses 198-204 
introduced by ἵνα ete. 198 
with infinitive 138, 201, 202 
with participle 203 
final relative clauses 204 

Final participles, clauses introduced 

by 180-196 
commands 183 
consecutive clauses 185 
explanatory clauses 195, 196 
final clauses 184 
noun clauses 

as subject 186, 187 

as object 188-193 

in apposition 194 

Future tense 107 
in final clauses 199, 204 
in conditional clauses 242 
participle 265 
infinitive 112 
periphrastic form 114 


General suppositions 244 
Genitive case 23-31 

genitive absolute 35 

in comparisons 33 

of definition 31 

objective 28 

partitive 26 

of possession 24 

of price 30 

of source or material 25 

subjective 27 

of time 29 

after verbs 34 

after adjectives 32 
Gnomic aorist 95 


ENGLISH INDEX 


Historie present 88 
Hortatory subjunctive 119 


Imperative mood 124, 125 
force of tenses of 125 
Imperfect tense 89-90 
distinction in meaning between 
aorist and imperfect 101, 102 
imperfect of attempted action 90 
periphrastic form of 114 
Indicative mood 78 
Infinitive mood 133-179 
in consecutive clauses 139 
in final clauses 138 
in noun clauses 
as subject 142 
as object 144-168 
in apposition 169 
-in temporal clauses 140 
with the article 172 
with τοῦ 174-179 
substitutes for 134 
negatives with 267 
Instrumental case 36, 42 


Local clauses 220 
definite 221,. 222 
indefinite 221, 223, 224 

Loeative Case 36, 40. 


Middle voice 81, 82 
Moods in general 78 


Negatives 267 
Nominative case 8 
used as vocative 13 


Object clauses 
after verbs of exhorting 158 
after verbs of fear and danger 166 
after verbs of striving 165 
in dependent statements 144-157 
Oblique cases 12 
Optative mood 131 
in conditional clauses 243 
potential optative 132, 276 
in wishes 132 
Classical use in final clauses 184 
Classical use in dependent state- 
ments 154, 157 ᾿ 
Classical use after πρίν 217 


ENGLISH INDEX 


Participles 255-266 a 
tenses of 259-2664 
in dependent statements 150 
negative with 267 
adjectival use 256 
adverbial use 256 
conditional 245 
causal 227 
concessive 248 
final 203 
temporal 218 
Passive voice 79 
Perfect tense 96, 97 
difference between perfect and 
aorist 101, 103 
periphrastic form 114 
Phrase, definition of 115 
Pluperfect tense 98-100 
Potential optative 276 
Predicative nouns and adjectives 11 
Prepositions 
governing genitive 4 
governing dative 5 
governing accusative 3 
governing genitive and accusative 6 
governing genitive, dative, and 
accusative 7 
in composition with Verbs, appen- 
dix to section 1, pp. 27, 32 
Present tense 85-88 
of attempted action 86 
historic 88 
periphrastic form of 114 
Prohibitions 126-130 
Pronouns 49, 67 
demonstrative 57 
indefinite 59 
interrogative 58 
personal 50-53 
reflexive 55 
relative 60-67 
Protasis 235 


Questions 268 
Questions, dependent 160-162 


Relative clauses 
definite 251 
indefinite 252 
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Relative expressing purpose 204 
pronoun 60-67 
ease of 60 
assimilation of 63-66 


Sentences 115 
simple 115 
complex 115, 117 
compound 115, 116 
Subject and predicate 8 
Subjunctive mood 
generally 78 
deliberative 121, 122 
hortatory 119, 120 
in prohibitions 126, 129, 130 
in consecutive clauses after ἕνα 185 
in final clauses 184, 198 
in noun clauses after iva etc. 186- 
196 
in conditional clauses 241, 244 
in indefinite relative clauses 252 
in indefinite temporal clauses 208, 
209 
in indefinite local clauses 224 
after ἕως 218, 214 
negative with 267 
Subordinate clauses classified 118 
in dependent statements 156, 157 


Temporal clauses 205-219 
definite 206, 207 
indefinite 206, 208, 209 
introduced by ἕως 211-215 
introduced by πρίν 216, 217 
expressed by a participle 218 
expressed by infinitive with article 

219 

Tenses in general 83, 84 
in indicative mood 83-107 
in dependent moods 108-113 
in reported speech 113, 151-157 
in the imperative 125 
in the participle 259-266 a 


Vocative case 13 
Voice 79-82 


Wishes 131 
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GREEK 


dy, general use of 273-278 
αὐτός 51, ὁ αὐτός 53 
ἄφες, ἄφετε followed by Hortatory 
Subjunctive 120 
ἄχρι ete. 215 
βούλεσθε followed by Deliberative 
Subjunctive 122 
διά with articular Infinitive 228 
ἐάν used for ἄν in Indefinite Relative 
clauses 252 
ἐὰν καί concessive 246 
ἐὰν μή 272 
εἰ in Conditional sentences 236 
εἰ Interrogative 268 
εἰ καὶ concessive 246 
el ph 272 
εἰς with articular Infinitive 202 
ἐκεῖνος 52 
ἐν with articular Infinitive 219 
ἐπεί, ἐπειδή causal 225 
ἐφ᾽ ᾧ causal 225 
ἕως 211 
ἢ in comparisons 249 
θέλεις, θέλετε followed by Deliberative 
Subjunctive 122 
ἵνα, special chapter on 180-196 
wa in commands 183 
in Consecutive clauses 185 
in Final clauses 184, 198 
in Noun clauses 
as subject 186 
as object 188-193 
in apposition 194 
in explanatory clauses 195, 196 
καὶ el, καὶ ἐάν concessive 247 


INDEX 


καίπερ concessive 246 
μέλλω 114 
μετά with articular Infinitive 219 
μέχρι 215 
μή negative 267 
in questions 270 
in Final clauses 198 
in Object clauses 
after verbs of fear and danger 
192 
after verbs meaning to take 
heed 191 
ὅπως in Final clauses 198 
in Object clauses after verbs of 
exhorting 189 
in Object clauses after verbs of 
striving 165 
ὅτι meaning “because” 225 
introducing a dependent state- 
ment 146, 153 
redundant before a direct quota- 
tion or question 158 
οὐ negative 267 
in questions 269 
οὐ μή 128 
οὗτος δ2 
πρίν 216 
πρό with articular Infinitive 219 
τοῦ with Infinitive 173-178 
ὡς with a causal participle 229 
ὡς, ὥσπερ in comparisons 249 
ὥστε with Indicative 232 
with Infinitive 231 
introducing a principal clause 233 


INDEX OF TEXTS 


The references are to sections 





ST MATTHEW oF 
slPe eae 107 218 
DON cco 212 218 
2.10 veces 17 172 
DAB ee νιὸς 114, 175 187 
5.80. τορος 261 68 
8. 4 51 40 
3.11 170 32 
3. 12 41 241 
8.14 90 253 
3.17 106 187 
4. 2 263 39 
4. 8 189 35, 169, 226 
5. 8 42, 47, ΤΊ 214 
δ. 4 71 225 
5. 6 260 249 
5.17 110 
δ. 22 32 
5. 98 109 
5. 29 187 
5.41 253 
5. 42 124 
6. 1 42, 173, 202 
6. 8 62, 219 
6.11 110, 125 
6. 19 222 
6. 25 38 
6. 27 258 
6. 50 127 
7. 1 184, 198 
1. 4 120 
7.19 85 
7. 28 69 
7. 25 99 
8. 8 92 
8. 8 195 
8. 25 85 
9. 88 35 
10. 2 10 
10. 9 129 
10. 29 80 
10. 82 253 
11. 25 105 
12. 8 105 
12. 28 106 
18. 25 219 
18. 32 231 
13, 55 269 
14. 3 100 
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ST MATTHEW (cont.) 10. 18 






DNDN PEPPEME 





5 ST LUKE 

13 14 
15 1. 9 

. 20 1. 20 
3. 8 1, 21 
3.11 1. 38 
8. 89 1. 48 
4,6 1. ὅ9 
4, 21 1. 62 
4, 26 1.76 
4, 37 1.77 
4, 38 1. 79 
4, 89 2. 5 
5.19 2. 21 
5. 23 2. 22 
5. 89 9. 94 
6.10 2. 26 
6. 21 3. 10 
6. 34 3.19 
6. 56 3. 22 
1. 4 4. 2 
8. 14 4, 8 
8. 29 4, 1ὅ 
9. 12 4.16 
9. 22 4. 35 
9. 23 5. 7 
9. 35 5. 9 
9. 38 5.10 
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ST LUKE (cont.) 20. 6 


me 
for) 





DOD] 90 90 DWM ο0 τὰ τὰ τὰ σὰ σ᾽ φιϑι 
@ 






TID DPM DH H σι σι gH σι σι σι 
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ST JOHN (cont.) 


SOOO MP ὦ ὦ τῷ τὰ τὰ 
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SOLOS Em ὁ οὉ οὺ τὰ τὰ τὰ τῷ σ᾽ 


SOLO STB g9 go 





132, 245 a, 276 
89 

258 

100 
266, 278 
160 

177 

221 

192 

248 

264 

40 

178 

40 

171, 196 
93 

176 

169 

161 
132, 276 
54 

175 

42 

20 

69 

99 

177 


178 
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ACTS (cont.) 
23, 26 
23. 30 


"111, 266 
178 


263 © 
138 
28, 2664 










SOOCOAAN AES eH ἐθ 


8 239 
2 17 
2 186 
8 187 
17 19 
11 95 
28 86, 245 
29 ως 188 
86 . 194 
10 119. 
18 194 
28 22 
81 
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EPHESIANS δὲ Ὁ ears 139, 234 
Bo SBE erteatens 246 
6510 seecssaas 139, 185, 234 
10. 81 68 
10. 836 ......... 185 
1116: εν eantanes 110 
13.24 ace 71 
JAMES 
Tel ΠῚ 95 
hey eee 95 
1 DT atetenanes 169 
. AAs cio tace 69 
BOT ace τς, 119 BAT“ vtcorenies 178 
I PETER 
Ἧς το μι 95 
Bi Lk acassinans 243 
4, 12 we 229 
BAT —scincstaes 177 
II PETER 
VO cicsasies 81 
I JOHN 
1. 9 
2. 6 
3. 1 
8. 4 
8. 11 
8.18 
8. 28 
4, 1 
4.7 
4, 18 
4, 21 
5. 3 
It JOHN 
6. έν, 194 
ΟΥΑΣ ΡΟ ΜΕΝ 137 1 ΒΝ 
PHILEMON 6. 
12. eure eee 96 REVELATION 
HEBREWS 7 1 
BoB ον 245 9. 20 
DIB ance we 82 14. 13 
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